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ANDREA  LOOKS  FOR  A JOB 

In/  foe  Siigarman 

Has  it  ever  been  easy  to  find  that  first  job?  Has  it  ever  been  harder? 
Andrea  Patti,  '95,  lives  out  the  trauma  of  her  firsf  major  life  decision. 
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In  record  numbers,  women  are  finding 
that  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  is  to  do  so 
on  their  own  terms.  Three  entrepreneuri- 
al alumnae  share  their  tales  of  moving  up 
as  business  owners.  And  an  enterprising 
M.B.A.  student  expands  the  resources 
offered  to  women  through  the  Dingman 
Center  for  Entrepreneurship. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  WORK  ETHIC? 

by  Judith  Bair 

In  our  lifetimes,  attitudes  toward  work  have 
changed — for  good  reasons  and  bad — but 
not  as  much  as  you  might  expect. 
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WHEN  COMMITMENT 
IS  A CAREER 

In/  Judith  Bair 

Len  Elmore's  work  historv 
is  full  of  mm  scquitor.  But 
read  between  the  lines  to 
get  a picture  of  this  modern 
Renaissance  man. 


riRSI'WORD 


There's  a lot  of  anguish  and  soul-searching  on  the  subject  of  work  and  careers.  So 
many  young  people  seem  utterly  confused  about  the  prospect  of  their  first  "real" 
job.  A college  degree  is  no  longer  the  guarantor  of  a rightful  place  in  the  work 
force,  and  neither  does  it  always  identify  what  that  "rightful"  place  might  be.  Even 
students  with  compelling  interests  in  business,  or  engineering  or  journalism  may  be  bitterly  disil- 
lusioned with  an  entry-level  job  that  ties  them  to  routine,  high  stress  or  "gopher"  tasks. 

Having  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  hundreds  of  hopeful  resumes,  I sympathize  with  their 

frustration.  The  potential 
that  shines  from  those 
g.p.a.'s,  the  student  gov- 
ernment involvement,  the 
honor  society,  the  commu- 
nity service,  the  enthusi- 
asm to  succeed,  could  be 
unlocked  in  an  ideal  envi- 
ronment, or  crushed  under 
the  necessity  for  someone  to  do  the  scanning,  or  the  fact  checking  or  the  database. 

It  is  a wonder  that  some  of  us  have  muddled  through — usually  by  circuitous  routes — to  careers 
that  fit  comfortably  and  satisfy.  Of  course  there  have  been  compromise  and  difficult  choices,  but 
we  learn  as  our  experience  builds  what  it  is  we  can  do,  what  we  like  to  do,  and  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  work  and  "the  rest  of  the  story." 

This  issue  of  College  Park  looks  at  work  and  career  from  various  perspectives — the  trauma  of 
job  searching,  the  satisfaction  of  building  a business  and  the  path  of  one  outstanding  alumnus. 

Ten  Elmore,  who  has  brought  an  enviable  sense  of  purpose  to  all  of  his  endeavors.  Those  of  us 
who  work  to  put  this  magazine  together  amidst  the  frenzy  of  deadlines  and  detail  hope  the  result 
is  interesting  and  entertaining  for  you — our  only  measure  of  a job  well  done. 

— Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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Dear  Alumni  and  Friends: 

I often  like  to  characterize  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park  as  a dynamic  institution.  And  there  are  a couple  of 
definitions  of  "dynamic"  that  seem  particularly  apt  in  describ- 
ing what  has  been  happening  at  this  university  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  One  dictionary  definition  is:  "characterized  by  con- 
tinuous change,  activity  or  progress";  another;  "marked  by 
intensity  and  vigor;  forceful." 

There  is  an  energy  and  sense  of  momentum  on  campus  that 
does  indeed  raise  the  pulse.  Now  that  the  academic  year  is  again 
under  way,  we  are  seeing  the  effects  of  recent  changes  in  under- 
graduate programming,  in  research  initiatives,  in  graduate  stu- 
dent recruitment,  and  in  planning  processes  that  are  setting  the 
course  for  the  next  five  years  and  the  new  century  beyond. 

Changes  can  be  seen  on  every  hand.  There  is  a change  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  prospective  students  visiting  the  campus  for  the 
first  time.  They  come  in  numbers  that  double  and  triple  what 
was  even  hoped  for  only  five  years  ago,  attracted  not  only  by  a 
campus  of  unparalleled  beauty,  but  by  an  array  of  special  cours- 
es, small  classes,  broad  choices  and  new  facilities  that  hold  the 
promise  of  a unique  opportunity — a personalized,  challenging 
academic  environment  in  a first-rate  research  university. 

There  is  a change  in  the  first-year  students  admitted  to  the 
university — students  ready  and  eager  for  academic  challenge, 
the  brightest  and  most  gifted  among  their  peers.  SAT  scores 
now  average  1105,  up  more  than  50  points  since  1988,  when  this 
momentum  began.  Students  are  flocking  to  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program,  named  one  of  the  nine  best  in  the  United  States  in 
the  Guide  to  Ivi/  League  Programs  at  State  School  Prices  put  out  by 
ARCO  last  year.  Enrollment  in  the  Honors  Program  and  the 
expanded  College  Park  Scholars  program  accounts  for  over  one- 
third  of  first-year  students. 

There  is  a change  in  research  activities  and  their  funding. 
Contracts  and  grant  awards  reached  an  unprecedented  $149.5 
million  last  year,  and,  more  and  more  frequently,  government 
agencies  and  private  industry  are  recognizing  the  powerful 
advantage  of  our  interdisciplinary  expertise:  for  example,  the 
Smart  Materials  and  Structures  Research  Center  joins  mechani- 
cal, aerospace,  electrical  and  materials  engineers  in  collaboration 
with  industry  and  government  to  explore  this  new  technology. 

Most  heartening,  there  is  a change  in  the  level  of  private  sup- 
port and  advocacy  for  the  university  that  is  evidenced  in  an 
impressive  increase  in  gifts  and  pledges — $41.1  million  this 
year,  representing  a 17  percent  increase  over  last  year  and  more 
than  double  the  amount  raised  in  1990.  This  new  interest  signals 
a better  future  both  for  current  students  and  alumni,  as  more 
opportunities  and  initiatives  improve  the  academic  quality  of 
the  university  and  ties  to  their  alma  mater  are  strengthened 


with  broader  programs 
and  greater  interaction. 

Change  doesn't  occur 
without  activity,  and  the 
faculty  and  staff  of  this 
institution  are  inspiring 
examples  of  effective 
action.  Responding  to  the 
need  to  tighten  the  uni- 
versity's academic  focus 
and  establish  priorities 
for  the  next  century,  fac- 
ulty and  administrators 
across  campus  have  been 
engaged  in  a strategic 
planning  process  which 
will  culminate  this  fall  in 
a university  strategic 
plan.  The  level  of  involve- 
ment from  the  depart- 
ment level  to  the  vice 
presidents  has  made  it  possible  to  weigh  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, needs  and  corrective  actions  in  the  broadest  context. 

Many  college  and  school  strategic  plans  are  well  under  way 
in  the  implementation  of  initiatives  involving  curriculum 
reform,  research  partnerships,  marketing  and  new  program- 
ming. The  A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering,  for  example,  is 
formulating  a five-year  Master's  in  Engineering  degree.  The 
College  of  Business  and  Management  is  striving  to  position  its 
Master's  of  Business  Administration  program  among  the  best  in 
the  country,  emphasizing  a unique  experiential  learning  cur- 
riculum and  its  strengths  in  entrepreneurship  and  finance. 

Each  new  program  or  initiative  requires  an  additional  mea- 
sure of  effort  from  the  employees  of  the  university,  whether  it  is 
in  scheduling  more  and  smaller  classes,  customizing  course 
work  for  interdisciplinary  study,  or  enlarging  the  volunteer 
advising  program  for  undergraduates. 

As  we  enter  the  new  academic  year,  there  is  a heightened 
sense  of  confidence  that  the  University  of  Maryland  is  moving 
forward  in  ways  that  define  and  strengthen  our  position  as  a 
dynamic  institution  devoted  to  excellence  in  education,  research 
and  service.  This  momentum  has  grown  from  the  heart  of  the 
campus — the  faculty,  staff  and  students  who  bring  their  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  to  work  every  day — and  spread  to  alumni 
and  friends  whose  advocacy  and  support  affirms  our  efforts. 

We  look  forward  to  great  things,  working  together  on  behalf  of 
your  alma  mater. 

— William  E.  Kirwan,  President 
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Maryland's  Own  Turf 


As  a turfgrass  researcher  in 
College  Park's  Department  of 
Agronomy,  I naturally  read 
your  recent  article  "Keeping 
Maryland  Green"  with  con- 
siderable interest.  What  a dis- 
appointment it  was,  therefore, 
not  to  see  a single  mention  of 
the  turfgrass  industry,  or  of 
the  turfgrass  research  con- 
ducted at  Maryland. 

The  University  of  Mary- 
land turf  research  program 
involves  three  professors,  sev- 
eral technicians  and  a 35-acre 
research  station  in  Silver 
Spring.  Their  efforts  serve  to 
support  an  industry  with  an 
estimated  value  to  the  state  of 
nearly  $1  billion.  In  fact,  the 
total  acreage  devoted  to  turf- 
grass exceeds  every  other 
crop  in  the  state  except  corn — 
over  600,000  acres. 

The  research  conducted  at 
UMCP  involves  cultivar  selec- 
tion, weed  and  disease  con- 
trol, integrated  pest  manage- 
ment, environmental  fate  of 
pesticides,  water  use,  erosion 
control,  roadside  wildflower 
plantings  and  many  other 
issues. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this 
work:  farmers  who  grow  sod, 
people  who  visit  parks,  kids 
who  play  on  home  lawns, 
motorists  and  athletes.  All 
of  us. 


I read  the  spring  issue  from 
beginning  to  end  and  enjoyed 
it  all,  but  I particularly  liked 
the  piece  called  "Extraordi- 
nary Lives." 

And  you  did  well  to  start 
this  piece  with  Curley  Byrd. 

He  was  an  amazing  fellow, 
and  did  more,  I believe,  than 
any  other  one  person  to  make 
the  University  of  Maryland  the 
truly  great  university  it  now  is. 
Curley  has  some  critics,  as 
George  Callcott  and  others 
have  noted,  but  he  was 


brighter  and  more  competent 
than  all  of  his  critics  combined. 

The  best  summary  of  Cur- 
ley I ever  saw  was  written  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun's 
sportswriter  W.  Wilson 
Wingate  in  1926  just  after 
"Curley's"  football  team  had 
scored  an  astonishing  15-0 
victory  at  New  Haven  over 
highly  favored  Yale  Universi- 
ty. Believe  it  or  not,  Yale  was 
a powerhouse  in  football  in 
those  days. 

I remember  the  sportswrit- 
er's  summary  so  well  because 
he  was  my  brother.  The  piece 
went  this  way: 

When  the  boys  are  in  a panic, 
Dreading  foes  that  loom  titayiic, 
Watch  the  man  who  grows  satanic; 
Shouts  "absurd." 

This  gent  loves  to  find  them  burly 
Brainy,  brawny,  sour  and  surly. 
You  can't  reckon  xvithout  "Curley," 
He's  a Byrd. 

I look  forward  to  future 
issues  of  College  Park  maga- 
zine with  great  expectations. 
Phillip  ].  Wingate,  Ph.D.  '42 
Wilmington,  Del. 


It  is  appropriate  that  Cur- 
ley Byrd  should  lead  off  the 
Alumni  Association  Hall  of 
Fame  article  {College  Park, 
Spring  1995) 
because  of  his  con- 


While I realize  that  the 
environmental  benefits  of 
turfgrass  are  easily  under- 
appreciated,  it  would  seem 
nearly  impossible  to  write 
such  a lengthy  article 
without  even  mentioning 
the  turf  industry! 

Your  article  has  certainly 
slighted  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive research  programs  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resources,  and 
one  of  the  most  important 
and  beneficial  industries  of 
fhe  state. 

John  M.  Krouse  '83 
Turfgrass  Research  Assistant 


Remembering  Curley 


muiBex 


tinuing  impact  on 
our  campus  com- 
munity. 

Your  recount- 


H.C.  "Curley" 
Byrd  pitched  for 
the  San  Francisco 
Seals  in  1910. 


ing  of  accomplishments,  how- 
ever, might  have  included  his 
extraordinary  role  and  endur- 
ing legacy  in  the  history  of 
Maryland  baseball.  This 
aspect  of  his  career  is  docu- 
mented in  the  University 
Baseball  Archives  housed  in 
the  Archives  and  Manuscripts 
Department,  McKeldin 
Library.  Byrd  was  an  outfield- 
er-pitcher during  his  three 
varsity  seasons,  1906-08.  He 
then  pitched  professionally  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  League  and 
for  the  San  Francisco  Seals. 
After  returning  to  Maryland, 
he  served  as  the  baseball 
coach  from  1913  until  1923. 

Byrd's  baseball  passages 
were  remarkably  similar  to 
those  of  Tom  Bradley,  Mary- 
land's current  coach.  Coach 
Bradley  also  pitched  for  the 
Terps,  graduated  from  the 
university,  wound  up  his  pro 
experience  (in  this  case,  major 
league)  in  California,  and  sub- 
sequently came  home  to  Col- 
lege Park. 

The  comparable  careers  of 
these  alumni  form  a web  of 
continuity  for  Maryland  base- 
ball, as  well  as  reinforce  the 
university's  ongoing  commit- 
ment to  exemplary  standards 
in  student  athletics. 

Jim  Flack 

Associate  Professor, 

Department  of  History 


Letters  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  viewpoints  or  policies  of  the 
magazine  staff  or  university 
administration. 
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A Good  Fit 


It's  no  secret  that  William 
Donald  Schaefer  has  enjoyed 
a love  of  hats  over  his  long 
career  in  public  office.  What's 
more,  he  even  considered 
throwing  his  hat  back  into  the 
political  ring  in  a return  bid 
for  mayor  of  Baltimore,  the 
city  he  served  and  nurtured 
for  27  years.  So  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
former  two-term  governor  of 
Maryland  continues  to  wear 
many  hats  as  he  juggles  an 
array  of  part-time  jobs  since 
leaving  office  last  January. 

There's  Schaefer  the 
lawyer,  who  serves  "of  coun- 


sel" to  the  Baltimore  law  firm 
of  Gordon,  Feinblatt,  Roth- 
man, Hoffberger  & Hollan- 
der. And  Schaefer  the  media 
commentator.  Now  add 
Schaefer  the  professor.  As  a 
visiting  professor  in  public 
policy,  however,  he  is  learn- 
ing that  the  politics  of 
academia  can't  be  remedied 
with  one  of  his  legendary  "Do 
It  Now"  memos. 

Instead  he's  discovering 
that  consensus-building  and 
committees  are  the  stuff  of 
universities.  "I  knew  what  I 
wanted  to  do  when  I was 
mayor.  There  were  goals  that 
were  set,  that  1 could  accom- 
plish by  being  there. 


Former  governor  William 
Donald  Schaefer  tries  on  his 
newest  hat — that  of  professor. 

When  I was  mayor  I 
depended  on  me,"  says 
Schaefer,  contrasting  his  new 
role  as  he  sits  on  a Monday 
morning  in  his  snug  office  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  Of 
academia,  says  Schaefer:  "It's 
an  entirely  different  world. 

My  world  until  1 left  the  state- 
house  on  January  18,  at  12:02 
a.m.,  was  crisis-oriented." 

These  days,  a crisis  for  the 
former  governor  of  Maryland 
is  learning  to  organize  his  lec- 
tures. And  while  he  admits 
his  past  speaking  style  could 
be  called  rambling,  he's  savor- 
ing his  ability  to  bring  invalu- 
able pragmatic  advice  to  theo- 
retical classes.  "My  role  is  the 
practical  side.  How  do  you 
really  get  a bill  through?  How 
do  you  deal  in  the  world  of 
politics?  How  do  you  deal 
with  the  business  community 
from  the  standpoint  of  poli- 
tics?" says  Schaefer. 

This  fall,  Schaefer  gets  to 
tell  a thing  or  two  to  budding 
journalists  as  he  helps  former 
state  senator  Katherine  Riley 
conduct  a seminar  course  in 
public  policy  aimed  at  jour- 
nalism students. 

In  the  spring  semester, 
Schaefer  and  Jacqueline 
Rogers,  senior  fellow  in  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  will 
team  teach  a graduate  course 
on  housing  and  community 
development  strategies.  "My 
role  is  to  teach  students  how  to 
take  actions  that  make  sense, 
ev'en  in  the  face  of  bad  regula- 


tions," explains  Schaefer,  who 
was  a master  at  wresting  fed- 
eral dollars  during  his  15-year 
career  as  mayor. 

Marie  Howland,  director 
of  urban  studies  and  plan- 
ning, will  also  gain  assistance 
from  Schaefer  in  implement- 
ing a grant  on  planning  for 
Baltimore  City,  Hancock  and 
Hagerstown.  "I  know  the 
doors.  Maybe  1 can't  open 
them,  but  I can  rap  on  them," 
says  Schaefer  with  understat- 
ed delight. 

In  addition,  Schaefer  will 
be  sitting  in  with  faculty  as 
they  prepare  course  outlines. 
"The  other  thing  that  Tm 
intensely  interested  in  is 
problems  of  the  elderly,"  he 
says,  solutions  to  which  he 
plans  to  pursue  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  in  the  univer- 
sity community. 

To  give  the  pundit  his 
proper  due,  a fundraising 
effort  is  under  way  to  create 
the  William  Donald  Schaefer 
Chair  in  Public  Policy.  Of  the 
$2.5  million  needed  to  endow 
the  chair,  $1.6  million  has 
been  given  or  pledged.  A 
Schaefer  Chair  program  has 
also  been  established  in  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Uni\  ersit\' 
where  Schaefer  also  spends 
one  day  a week. 

Such  recognition  places 
Schaefer  in  the  company  of 
distinguished  practitioners  at 
major  public  policy  schools, 
including  Paul  Volcker  at 
Princeton's  Woodrow  Wilson 
School,  Barbara  Jordan  at 
Texas'  LB]  School  and  Walter 
Mondale  at  Minnesota's 
Humphrey  Institute.  — DB 
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Carl  Rowan  Speaks  at 
Commencement 


Speaking  with  the  relaxed 
eloquence  of  a man  regarded 
as  one  of  America's  most 
respected  communicators, 
syndicated  columnist  Carl  T. 
Rowan  addressed  the  214th 
Commencement  exercises  last 
May  19  in  Cole  Field  House. 
Mixing  in  anecdotes  of  grow- 
ing up  in  then-segregated 
Tennessee  with  pointed  com- 
mentary regarding  race  rela- 
tions, Rowan  urged  graduates 
not  to  succumb  to  the  "atmo- 
sphere of  blame"  pervading 
our  society.  Appropriately,  he 
delivered  his  speech  at  the 
same  time  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  deliberated  whether  or 
not  to  hear  the  university's 
appeal  of  the  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker  Scholarship  program, 
which  gave  40  full-time  schol- 
arships annually  to  African 
American  students.  The 
award  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  U.S.  Court  of 


Appeals  for  the  4th  Circuit 
last  October. 

"Everybody  wants  to 
blame  somebody  else  for 
doing  something  to  them," 
said  Rowan,  who  in  1987 
established  Project  Excellence, 
a scholarship  program  for 
black  high  school  seniors  who 
have  excelled  in  learning, 
writing  and  speaking. 

"They  want  to  say,  'Those 
blacks  are  getting  something 
that  belongs  to  somebody 
white,  and  that  violates  the 
Constitution.'  And  your  uni- 
versity has  gotten  caught  up 
in  this  maelstrom  because 
they  tried  to  do  the  right 
thing,"  he  continued. 

Rowan  went  on  to  praise 
President  William  E.  Kirwan 
for  his  dedicated  support  of 
the  issue.  "No  university 
president  has  done  more  to 
provide  racial  justice  than 
President  Kirwan,"  he  said. 

But  despite  the  issues  gar- 
nering attention  in  the  nation- 
al news,  the  day  belonged  to 


Carl  Rowan  shared  his 
history  and  philosophy  with 
May  graduates. 

the  graduates.  Porty-seven 
hundred  packed  the  seats  on 
the  floor  of  Cole;  family  and 
friends  cheered,  snapped  pic- 
tures and  embraced  the 
newest  Maryland  alumni. 

"It's  our  day;  we  earned 
it,"  said  Juanita  Russell,  a 28- 
year-old  accounting  major 
and  mother  of  two  who  grad- 
uated with  a 4.0  grade  point 
average  and  was  chosen  as 
student  speaker.  Russell  went 
on  to  urge  her  classmates  to 
savor  the  moment  and  to 
never  stop  learning. 

In  addition  to  Rowan's 
honorary  Doctor  of  Letters 
degree,  Martin  Peinstein,  for- 
mer director  of  the  Washing- 
ton Opera  Company  and 
Armando  Samper  Gnecco, 
considered  the  "father  of 
resource  economics"  in  his 
homeland  of  Colombia,  were 
also  awarded  honorary  doctor- 
al degrees.  James  McGroddy, 
vice  president  for  research  at 
IBM,  was  honored  as  the  1995 
Distinguished  Alumnus.  — JS 

Greeks:  Fixing  the  System 


Praternal  life  has  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park 
since  1914,  when  Kappa 
Alpha  Order  was  founded  on 
campus.  Alpha  Omicron  Pi, 
founded  in  1924,  was  the  first 
sorority  and  Phi  Beta  Sigma, 
founded  in  1974,  was  the  first 
historically  African  American 
chapter.  But  history  has  not 


always  been  kind  to  the  fast- 
growing Greek  system,  and 
beginning  this  semester  and 
continuing  for  the  next  three 
years,  new  standards  will  be 
implemented  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  Greek  life  within 
the  university's  25  fraternities 
and  21  sororities. 

"The  system  has  devolved 
over  the  past  several  genera- 
tions of  students  to  be  less 
than  its  aspirations,  and  those 
of  its  host  institution,"  states 
the  35-page  document  which 
outlines  the  changes.  "The 
challenge  is  to  change  and 
reclaim  its  noble  destiny,  as 
an  instrument  for  fully  edu- 
cating the  best  and  most  able 
of  students." 

In  order  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  each  fraternity  and 
sorority,  the  university  has 
called  upon  its  Greek  alumni 
to  be  involved  with  the 
changes.  "We  applaud  the 
university's  steps  and  the 
process  they  have  taken  by 
having  the  alumni  involved," 
says  Kathleen 
Calder,  '82,  an 
alumna  of  Alpha 
Chi  Omega. 

Heightened 
academic  perfor- 
mance is  at 
the  top  of  the 
list  for 
changes  this 
year.  Each 
chapter 
is  now 
required  to 
elect  a 
scholarship 
chair,  and 
the  overall 
grade  point 
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average  of  the  chapter  must 
be  above  the  campus  average 
for  their  sex.  Those  chapters 
currently  below  the  all-men's 
and  all-women's  averages 
must  increase  their  grade 
point  averages  incrementally 
towards  the  average.  Penal- 
ties for  not  meeting  the 
requirements  include  proba- 
tion, loss  of  social  privileges 
and  eventually  loss  of  recog- 
nition by  the  university. 

Beginning  this  fall,  sorori- 
ties and  fraternities  must  con- 
duct their  new  member  orien- 
tation period  (pledging)  in 
eight  weeks.  The  time 
allowed  gradually  decreases 
each  fall  until  1999,  when  the 
time  allotment  will  be  only 
two  weeks.  Many  of  the 
national  chapters  of  the  frater- 
nities and  sororities  are  mov- 
ing towards  a shorter  pledge 
period,  says  Jim  Sakers,'69, 
president  of  the  Alumni  Inter- 
fratemity  Council  and  an 
advisor  to  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  for  over  20  years.  The 
shorter  pledge  period  also 
may  help  to  improve 

grades  and 


eliminate  hazing,  he  adds. 

Starting  this  fall,  chapters 
must  conduct  a minimum  of 
four  programs,  including  Val- 
ues Clarification,  Academic 
Success  and  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Education,  annually. 
Each  chapter  must  also  spon- 
sor at  least  one  non-Greek 
program,  and  complete  a 
community  and  a campus  ser- 
vice project.  Additionally, 
each  chapter  is  required  to 
have  a chapter  advisor,  who 
is  an  alumnus  of  the  fraternity 
or  sorority,  a faculty  advisor, 
a live-in  house  director,  an 
internal  judicial  system  and  a 
house  corporation  board. 

In  the  fall  of  1996,  each 
chapter  will  be  required  to 
implement  an  alumni  pro- 
gram including  communicat- 
ing to  them  through  a letter  or 
newsletter  at  least  once  a year 
and  hosting  at  least  one  pro- 
gram each  year  involving 
alumni. 

The  process  will  be 
reviewed  yearly  by  a group 
consisting  of  undergraduates, 
alumni  and  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

The  university's  goal  is  to 
change  the  culture  of  a system 
often  perceived 
only  on  a social 
level,  and  to 
increase  student 
involvement,  says 
Terry  Zacker,  director 
of  Greek  life.  "The  mis- 
sion is  to  help  fra- 
ternities and 
sororities  real- 
ize what 
they're  all 
about." 

— BW 
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SEEING  IS  BELIEVING  FOK  GENERATION  XERS 

According  to  University  of  Maryland  sociologist  John 
Robinson's  analysis  of  a variety  of  polls.  Generation 
Xers  are  a different  breed.  Robinson  based  his  conclusions 
on  two  new  surveys — the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts'  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics'  survey  of  fitness 
activities.  His  findings,  in  conjunction  with  Nicholas  Zill, 
vice  president  of  Westat  Inc.,  a Rockville,  Md.,  survey 
organization,  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  American 
Demographics  magazine.  IQD? 

While  it  may  come  as  no  surprise  that  I JUt 

young  adults  are  reading  less,  the  pro- 
portion who  visit  art  museums  or 
galleries  is  rising — up  6 percent 
in  1992  from  23  percent  in  1982. 

And  26  percent  claim  to  have  watched 
a television  program  or  video 
about  artists,  art  works  or  art 
museums. 

Says  Robinson,  "Today's 
young  adults  may  like  to  exercise 
their  eyeballs  with  art,  TV  and  movies,  but  they  are  less 
fond  of  exercise  for  the  rest  of  their  bodies." 

Sports  participation,  m the  age  18  to  29  group,  slid 
from  66  percent  m 1982  to  59  percent  in  1992.  And  don't 
be  fooled  by  all  those  sales  of  trendy  camping  shoes.  The 
proportion  who  went  camping,  hiking  or  took  part  in  sim- 
ilar outdoor  activities  fell  from  51  to  43  percent. 

Zill  and  Robinson  describe  three  themes  that  unify  and 
define  Generation  X.  The  first  is 
^ insecurity  about  jobs,  earnings 
* 0 relationships,  noting 

\ U that  the  median  weekly 

\ 1995  earnings  for  this  age  group 

have  been  declining 

1985  C over  the  past  decade. 

1 J ^ f The  second  theme  is 
the  critical  importance  of 

education.  While  college  enrollment  was  up  1 1 percent 
among  this  group  in  the  past  decade,  earned 
bachelor's  degrees  rose  only  2 per- 
cent, leading  Robinson  and  Zill 
to  predict  "an  eager  market  for 
adult  education  and  job-related 
training." 

The  third  link  is  how  long  it 
takes  this  generation  to  leave  the 
nest.  The  number  of  women  in 
their  20s  living  with  their  parents 
rose  from  17  percent  in  1977  to  24 
percent  in  1993;  for  men,  from  30 
to  35  percent. 
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Language  Institute 
Reaches  Out  to  Russia 


Most  people  associate  the 
Maryland  English  Institute 
(MEI)  with  improving  the 
English  skills  of  international 
students  at  Maryland.  Indeed, 
since  its  creation  in  1980,  the 
institute  has  aided  thousands 
of  students  with  what  can 
often  be  a tricky,  contradicto- 
ry language.  But  now  MEI  is 
breaking  new  ground  by  co- 
producing an  English  lan- 
guage textbook  for  students  at 
the  Samara  State  Pedagogical 
University  in  Russia. 

The  unique  program  is  the 
result  of  a $200,000  grant  from 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency's  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs. 
The  idea  for  this  venture 
came  about  in  a rather  unusu- 
al way.  A teacher  from  Sama- 
ra came  to  Maryland  and 
ended  up  marrying  a College 
Park  man  and  staying  here. 
When  a colleague  from  Sama- 


ra came  to  visit  her,  she  made 
contact  with  the  institute. 

That  relationship  resulted  in 
several  American  faculty 
members  visiting  Samara  for 
an  educational  and  cultural 
exchange.  The  exchange,  in 
turn,  became  the  impetus  for 
creating  the  English  language 
primer. 

The  textbook  is  actually 
one  of  three  objectives  the 
MEI  has  for  the  two-year  ven- 
ture. The  institute  is  already 
in  the  process  of  updating 
Samara's  English  language 
methodology.  "With  the 
[Soviet]  Ministry  of  Education 
gone,  they  don't  know  how  to 
take  the  next  steps,"  says  pro- 
ject coordinator  Jessica  Jastad. 
In  addition,  the  MEI  hopes  to 
hone  English  language  skills 
of  the  faculty  at  Samara, 
which  are  already  surprising- 
ly good. 

Samara  State  was  an  ideal 
choice  for  pilot-testing  the  pro- 
gram, since,  like  Maryland,  it 
has  a well-established  school 


of  education,  in  addition. 
Samara  State  was  extremely 
isolated  during  the  Cold  War 
because  of  its  proximity  to  a 
strategic  military  installation. 
"They  had  little  information  on 
U.S.  culture,  which  is  essential 
when  teaching  the  language," 
project  director  Lois  Klein- 
henn  Lanier  explains.  She 
credits  MEI's  Kathleen  Kilday 
with  giving  the  new  textbook 
its  strong  emphasis  on  Ameri- 
can culture. 

Jastad  believes  Russians  are 
in  a state  of  transition.  "There 
is  a real  national  low-esteem 
problem  in  Russia,"  she  says, 
"They  associate  'Western'  with 
'new'  and  'better'  but  they  also 
want  to  keep  their  traditional 
Russian  values." 

Although  the  Russian 
school  is  thrilled  about  the 
exchange,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral obstacles.  Alevtina  Moro- 
zova, the  team-coordinator  in 
Russia,  didn't  want  to  prema- 
turely announce  the  program 
because  of  fears  it  would  fall 


through.  In  addition,  materi- 
als, including  books  and  com- 
puters, must  be  hand-deliv- 
ered because  of  unreliable 
mail  service  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  But  Jastad  is 
happy  with  the  way  things  are 
turning  out.  "I  was  really  sur- 
prised with  how  easily  I bond- 
ed with  the  Russians.  The  col- 
leagues there  are  a lot  like  the 
ones  I have  here,"  she  says. 
—DA 

Tutors  Make  the  Grade 


The  small  boy  at  William 
Wart  Middle  School  cried 
when  he  saw  that  he  had 
failed  most  of  his  classes. 
Karen  Mitchell,  a sophomore 
psychology  major  and  his 
tutor  asked  why  he  had 
missed  so  many  days  in 
school. 

"My  mother  makes  me 
babysit,"  he  told  her. 

"I  got  mad,"  says  Mitchell. 
"It  shouldn't  be  his  responsi- 
bility to  babysit."  Perhaps  not, 
but  such  is  the  reality  of  many 
low-income,  at-risk  children. 

As  a tutor  for  MSTART 
(Maryland  Students  Taking 
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Preferred 
Premiums 

Alumni, 
don't  get 
caught  up  in  the 
air  about  car 

insurance.  Membership  in  your  University  of  Maryland 
Alumnf  Association  is  more  rewarding  than  ever. 

That's  because  the  association  has  teamed  up  with 
GEICO,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  auto  insurers,  in  a new 
program  to  provide  discounted  auto  insurance  through 
the  GEICO  Preferred  Program.  So,  in  addition  to  enjoying 
benefits  such  as  College  Park  magazine,  qualified  members 
may  receive  a rate  reduction  (typically  8 percent)  over 
regularly  discounted  GEICO  rates,  depending  upon  your 
state  of  residence.*  You'll  probably  save  more  than  the 
annual  cost  of  membership  dues. 

To  receive  a rate  quotation,  without  obligation,  call 
GEICO  Preferred  at  1-800-368-2734.  In  the  event  you  are 
already  a GEICO  auto  policy  holder,  you  must  call  the  toll- 
free  Preferred  number  to  receive  the  applicable  discoimt. 

* Some  discounts  not  available  in  all  states. 


Academic  Responsibility  for 
Tomorrow),  a university- 
based  program  of  the  Nahonal 
Service  AmeriCorps,  Mitchell 
makes  weekly  visits  to  middle 
schools  in  Prince  George's 
County  to  help  such  children 
do  their  best  in  school. 

Mitchell  and  15  other  stu- 
dents from  College  Park  are 
among  the  35  students  from 
Anne  Arundel  Community 
College,  Bowie  State  Universi- 
ty and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land who  have  parhcipated  in 
the  consortium  program 
which  targets  27  middle  and 
elementary  schools  in  Anne 
Arundel,  Charles  and  Prince 
George's  counties. 

Mitchell,  who  was  already 
tutoring  in  area  schools  before 
the  MSTART  program  began 
last  January,  says  that  while 
tutoring  the  children  often 
presents  challenging  situa- 
tions, she  finds  the  experience 
a fulfilling  one.  "When  I see 
their  report  cards,  I see  the  dif- 
ference," she  says. 

Under  President  Clinton's 
national  service  initiative,  stu- 
dents across  the  state  and 
across  the  country  are  volun- 
teering in  programs  address- 


ing educahon,  public  safety 
and  the  enviromnent.  In  addi- 
hon  to  the  tutoring  program, 
the  state  of  Maryland's  six 
AmeriCorps  programs  include 
an  after-school  intergenera- 
honal  program,  a homeless 
prevenhon  program  and  a 


crime  prevention  program, 
among  others. 

When  Mitchell  completed 
her  900  hours  of  service  this 
September,  she  was  eligible  for 
an  educational  award  of 
$2,363  in  addition  to  the  $2,473 
living  allowance  she  received 
during  her  participation. 

Other  students  who  volunteer 
1,700  hours  over  a year's  peri- 
od receive  a stipend  of  $7,945 
and  an  educahonal  award  of 
$4,725. 

Aside  from  tutoring  middle 
school  students,  MSTART 
members  from  the  three  cam- 
puses participate  in  training 
retreats  and  weekly  meetings 
to  develop  their  communica- 
tion, conflict  resolution  and 
leadership  skills.  — HR 


Distinguished  Company.  We 

count  four  Guggenheim  Fellows 
among  the  152  honored  nation- 
wide; Michael  Collier,  professor  of 
English;  Todd  Cooke,  associate 
professor  of  botany;  Gladys  Marie 
Fry,  professor  of  English  and  folk- 
lore; and  Jeffrey  Mumford,  com- 
poser and  production  supervisor. 
The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland. 

A Worid  View  of  Women.  Span- 
ning 107  countries,  the  International 
Directory  of  Women's  Political  Leader- 
ship, 1995  is  a guide  to  women  lead- 
ers and  organizations  devoted  to 
women  and  children's  issues.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Center  for  Political 
Leadership,  the  global  directory  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

Goode  Show.  Azriel  Rosenfeld, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Automa- 
tion Research  and  widely  regarded 
as  the  world's  leading  researcher  in 
the  field  of  computer  image  analy- 
sis, received  the  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal & Electronics  Engineers'  Harry 
Goode  Memorial  Award. 

Peer  Review  and  Reward.  Reese 
Cleghom,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Journalism,  received  the  1995  Free- 
dom Forum  Journalism  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Year  Award  in  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding 
administrative  leadership  in  the 
advancement  of  journalism  educa- 
tion. Selected  by  a panel  of  educa- 
tors and  news  professionals, 
Cleghom  received  a medal  and  a 
$10,000  cash  award.  In  addition,  a 
$10,000  grant  was  given  to  the 
College  of  Journalism. 

Home  Movies.  Redge  Mahaffey 
'71,  Ph.D.  '76,  used  the  College  Park 
campus  as  a backdrop  for  his  latest 
flick.  Life  101,  a romantic  comedy 
set  in  the  late  '60s.  It's  slated  for 
release  on  video  this  October. 
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Your  parents  thought  you’d  be  a teacher. 

Andrea  Lew 


Siory  1)N  joe  Sugarman 

Photograplis  In  jolm  I.  Con^oli  You  just  didn’t  want  t| 
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)ks  for  a Job 

i 

Your  Mvers-Briggs  results  pointed  to  ^dibrarian”  or  ^^couuselor.” 
be  a cashier  at  Drug  Emporium  ever  again. 


And  now,  during  the  heart  of  winter  and  your  final  semester  at 
Maryland,  you've  reached  a low  point.  After  months  of  resume 
writing,  mock  interviews  and  combing  the  want  ads,  you  realize 
you've  been  doing  it  wrong.  Very  wrong. 

It  comes  during  an  on-campus  interview  for  a sales  position 
with  a recruiter  from  Cigna  Insurance.  You're  dressed  in  your 
blue  suit — the  conservative  one,  cut  just  below  the  knee — and  a 
cream-colored  shell.  You  field  questions  about  your  resume 
smoothly  and  with  confidence.  You're  bright,  enthusiastic  and 
have  questions  of  your  own. 

"Where  do  you  see  this  position  leading?"  you  ask. 

"Well,  first  you  would  be  a sales  manager,"  the  recruiter  says. 
She's  friendly  enough,  in  her  bright,  electric  blue  suit.  "Then  a 
division  manager,  and  then,  if  you  really  work  out,  a district 
manager."  From  the  tinkle  in  her  \’oice,  it's  obvious  she's  tr\dng 
to  excite  a dreamworld  of  possibilities. 

But  with  each  imaginary  step  up  the  corporate  ladder,  your 
heart  sinks  a little  further.  You  have  no  desire  to  be  a division 
manager.  You  don't  want  the  responsibilities  of  a district  manag- 
er, either.  In  fact  you  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  sales.  Why 
are  you  even  here? 

You've  become  a victim  of  the  job  search,  corralled  into  apply- 
ing for  jobs,  not  because  you  want  them,  but  simply  because 
they're  there.  The  want  ads,  the  companies  that  come  to  campus, 
are  dictating  what  you  should  be  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

You  hate  this  feeling. 

In  this  tiny  5-foot-by-5-foot  cube  of  a room  on  the  third  floor  of 
Hombake  Library,  you  continue  nodding  to  questions,  you  feign 
enthusiasm,  but  mentally,  you've  already  walked  away. 
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This  is  the  story  of  the  job 
search  of  Andrea  Patti,  a 
May  1995  graduate  of 
Maryland.  Her  experi- 
ence in  seeking  employ- 
ment was  unlike  any- 
thing else  she  had  ever  encountered  in 
her  21  years.  When  she  began  she  had  no 
idea  what  to  expect  and  no  yardstick  to 
measure  her  progress. 

Many  students  share  her  dilemma. 
There  are  few  college  courses  on  finding 
work.  Career  centers  offer  assistance, 
numerous  books  proffer  "advice  from  the 
experts,"  parents  suggest,  prod  and  steer, 
but  it's  an  individual  project. 

Andrea  and  1,178,999  other  students  in 
the  United  States  received  bachelor's 
degrees  in  1995 — that's  a little  different 
than  in  1960  when  365,174  received  bach- 
elor's degrees  or  even  1980  when  935,140 
did.  More  graduates.  Fewer  jobs.  More 
uncertainty. 

But  1995  was  actually  supposed  to  be 
a good  year  for  college  graduates.  After  a 
modest  1.1  percent  increase  in  new  jobs 
for  college  grads  last  year,  the  Collegiate 
Employment  Research  Institute  at  Michi- 
gan State  University  reported  a 5.9  per- 
cent increase  this  year.  And  that's  after 
four  years  (1990-93)  when  new  jobs 


dropped  by  about  a third. 

Doesn't  matter.  For  as  any  career 
counselor  (or  investment  banker  with  a 
degree  in  art  history)  can  attest  to,  the 
hardest  part  is  not  getting  the  job,  but  fig- 
uring out  what  job  you  want. 

Vi  hen  I Grow  U]),  I Wanna  Be... 

Returning  from  third  grade  one  day, 
Andrea  announced  to  her  mother,  "It's 
Mrs.  Carfagno's  birthday  tomorrow.  I 
think  we  should  have  a party."  She  called 
up  all  the  kids  in  the  class — "Brian,  you 
bring  the  pretzels.  Kelly,  buy  some 
soda" — and  they  threw  her  teacher  a 
party.  Her  mother  kept  her  thoughts  to 
herself,  smiling  at  her  bom  organizer. 

In  high  school,  Andrea  thought  she 
wanted  to  be  an  architect.  She  liked  the 
way  lines  met,  the  mechanical  process  of 
design;  graphics  classes  were  fun.  She 
became  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Technology  Student  Association  after 
distributing  Peppermint  Patties  with  a 
"Vote  for  Andrea"  sticker  on  the  back. 

But  she  wasn't  completely  committed. 

She  wanted  to  go  to  a university  where 
she  could  change  her  mind.  After  a visit 
to  Maryland,  she  felt  "inspired"  by  the 
campus'  brick  buildings,  its  white 
columns,  the  beauty  of  Willow  Walk. 
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This  would  be  the  place. 

Freshman  year  was  a time  of  explor- 
ing. Her  eyes  were  opened  to  Greek 
sculpture,  the  Punjab  region  of  India, 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Triassic  period. 
Possibly,  she'd  major  in  broadcast  jour- 
nalism, maybe  history,  maybe  business. 

In  the  fall  of  her  sophomore  year,  it 
turned  out  to  be  speech  communication. 
Excited  and  relieved,  she  was  absolutely 
convinced  she  might  become  a high 
school  speech  teacher. 

During  junior  year,  she  became  active 
around  campus:  president  of  Terrapin 
Toastmasters,  public  relations  coordina- 
tor for  Unifed  Campus  Ministry;  she 
joined  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Women's  Leadership  and  assisted  in 
coordinating  an  orientation  program  to 
increase  awareness  of  women's  services 
on  campus.  She  worked  hard  in  her 
major,  serving  as  a teaching  assistant, 
presenting  workshops  in  leadership  and 
sitting  on  the  search  committee  for  a new 
department  chair. 

By  the  time  she  entered  her  senior 
year,  Andrea  didn't  know  what  she 
wanted  to  do.  Regardless,  she  "just 
knew"  she'd  get  a job  by  the  time  she 
graduated — hopefully,  by  Spring  Break. 

She  didn't. 

Fingers  Stained  with  Black  Ink 
That  bible  of  employment  and  soul 
searching.  What  Color  is  Your  Parachute?, 
tells  us  that  want  ads  have  a 76-95  per- 
cent failure  rate  depending  on  the  level 
sought.  Just  part  of  our  "Neanderthal 
job-hunting  system,"  as  author  Richard 
Nelson  Bolles  describes  it. 

And  Howard  Figler,  another  guru  of 
the  job  hunt  guides,  writes  in  his  tome. 
The  Complete  Job  Search  Handbook,  that 
"paper  methods  such  as  job  listings,  job 
banks  and  the  classified  ads  leave  you  on 
the  outside  unable  to  look  in." 

Yet,  job  searchers  still  seem  to  turn  to 
them  first. 

The  resume  itself  is  a major  produc- 


tion: late  night  trips  to  Kinko's — ^blue- 
stone,  white  or  beige  paper  ? A serif  or 
sans  serif  typeface?  Functional  format  or 
experiential  format? 

Andrea  sends  her  first  resume  out  the 
day  after  Christmas.  It's  for  a position  as 
a management  consultant  trainee — good 
communication  skills,  organized,  a self- 
starter, etc.  The  mailing  address  is  sim- 
ply a P.O.  box  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
the  ad  doesn't  even  state  what  company 
is  offering  the  position.  She  never  finds 
out  either. 

Doesn't  matter.  Andrea  soon  becomes 
a loose  cannon  firing  off  resumes  blindly. 
Any  job  she  considers  herself  the  least  bit 
qualified  for  is  a good  enough  reason  to 
dispatch  a resume.  Conference  planner, 
television  schedule  coordinator,  program 
assistant,  public  relations  coordinator — 
away  they  go. 

She  reads  the  classified  ads  every  Sun- 
day from  Accountant  to  Zoo  Keeper  with 
the  page-turning  devotion  of  a suspense 
novel.  "You  never  know  where  you'll  see 
a good  job,"  she  explains.  She's  not  sure 
if  she  wants  any  of  them — or  if  she  wants 
them  all.  But  any  positive  response 
would  be  encouraging. 

The  rejection  letters  arrive:  anony- 
mous postcards  simply  addressed,  "Dear 
Applicant."  There  are  form  letters  stating 
"Your  resume  has  been  filed"  or  "passed 
on,"  "considered,"  "not  a match." 
"Thanks,  but  no." 

In  January  and  February  she  averages 
12  resumes  and  cover  letters  a week.  Not 
a single  phone  call.  She  decides  to  show 
herself  in  person. 

A Spot  at  the  Fair 

Attending  a career  fair  sounds  good  in 
theory:  come  face  to  face  with  the 
employer.  Impress  with  your  charm.  And 
in  30  seconds  or  less,  let  all  the  character- 
istics that  don't  come  through  on  a 
resume  shine. 

It  rarely  happens  that  way.  Even 
employers  admit  it.  "It's  certainly  not 
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our  preferred  way  of  recruiting,"  says 
John  Vergelli,  a 12-year  veteran  of  the  job 
fair  circuit  for  IBM.  "We  don't  have  high 
expectations.  Maybe  at  a fair  specific  to 
technological  skills,  but  not  one  that 
attracts  students  in  the  liberal  arts." 

But  Andrea  doesn't  know  this  as  she 
metros  to  a hotel  in  Crystal  City,  Va.,  and 
joins  hundreds  of  other  nervous  college 
seniors  who  wonder  what  this  career  fair 
thing  is  all  about.  They  wait  in  freshly 
pressed  interview  suits — many  of  them 
worn  for  the  first  time.  Heels  and  hair- 
spray.  Sensible  make-up.  Finally,  the 
doors  to  the  ballroom  open,  and  students 
rush  in  like  it's  general  admission  seating 
at  a concert.  Andrea  takes  her  time,  look- 
ing over  the  long  tables  to  see  which 
companies  are  there.  She  quickly  notices 
they're  oriented  mostly  to  engineering  or 
business  majors.  Figures.  Opportunities 
for  liberal  arts  majors  are  relegated  to  a 
scant  few  retail  firms. 

She  waits  25  minutes  in  line  to  speak 
with  an  insurance  company  about  a posi- 
tion in  human  resources  only  to  find 
"we're  not  looking  for  that  type  of  per- 
son. I'll  pass  your  resume  on."  It  becomes 
a catch  phrase.  It's  the  same  as  the  rejec- 
tion letters — this  time  given  orally. 

She  notices  the  Antitrust  Division  for 


the  U.S.  Government  table  has  a sign  call- 
ing for  communications  graduates.  A 
beacon  in  the  night;  she  approaches. 

"I  see  you  need  communications 
majors,"  Andrea  says. 

"Yes,  we  do,"  the  woman  behind  the 
table  answers.  "We're  looking  for  a parale- 
gal." She  sounds  tired,  like  she's  been 
explaining  the  same  information  for  hours. 

"But  I thought  the  sign  said  'commu- 
nications majors,"'  Andrea  says. 

"Well,"  the  woman  says  with  a chuck- 
le, "anyone  can  be  a paralegal." 

Unsure,  Andrea  asks  what  the  duties 
of  the  job  entail.  The  woman  responds 
that  she  needs  someone  to  question 
plaintiffs  and  process  interviews.  "You 
write  a report." 

Andrea  nods. 

"Photocopy  the  report." 

Nods  again. 

"Distribute  the  report." 

Once  more. 

"And  file  the  report." 

"Thank  you,"  Andrea  says  and  walks 
away. 

Seeking  Counsel 
Receiving  good  grades  is  an  affirmation 
of  a job  well  done.  Andrea  earns  mostly 
A's;  sometimes  a B. 


Like  most  students,  she's  used  to  the 
feedback.  But  on  the  uncharted  career 
path,  there  is  no  feedback.  "How  do  you 
know  if  you're  doing  anything  right?" 
she  wonders.  "There's  no  standard  to  say 
how  to  do  it  or  how  long  it  takes.  It's  dif- 
ferent for  everybody." 

"I  used  to  say  nine  months — as  long 
as  it  takes  to  have  a baby,"  says  Cheryl 
Hiller,  who's  been  advising  students  at 
the  Career  Development  Center  for  12 
years.  "Now,  I'd  say  more  like  a year." 

But  Andrea  doesn't  have  a year.  In  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  she  will  lose  her 
health  insurance.  On  Jan.  1, 1996,  her  first 
student  loan  payment  of  $220  will  be 
due.  And  she  certainly  doesn't  want  to 
live  at  home  forever. 

All  of  these  factors  are  in  her  mind  as 
she  sits  listening  to  the  recruiter  from 
Cigna  run  her  spiel.  Not  only  can  she  not 
picture  herself  in  a sales  career,  she  real- 
izes she's  been  wasting  her  time  on 
avenues  that  lead  nowhere  except  to 
more  frustration. 

It's  time  to  seek  help.  As  soon  as  the 
interview  is  over,  she  walks  down  the  haU 
to  the  Career  Development  Center  and 
makes  an  appointment  with  a counselor. 


Barbara  Murry  describes  her  counseling 
style  as  challenging  and  confronting.  "I'm 
not  a touchy-feely  counselor,"  she  says. 
"These  students  need  more  direction." 

In  the  short  period  of  time  she  has 
with  each  student,  Murry  must  assess  a 
student's  needs  and  recommend  a course 
of  action  with  the  diagnostic  skill  of  a 
surgeon  in  triage. 

Immediately,  she  sums  up  Andrea's 
dilemma.  "All  her  experiences  were  per- 
fect," she  says.  "But  she  hadn't  translated 
them  into  job  market  terms.  So  she  didn't 
know  what  kind  of  job  title  to  look  for." 

It's  a problem  common  to  many  peo- 
ple. Until  you  sit  down  and  clarify  your 
objective,  you're  interviewing  blindly, 
Murry  says.  "Students  do  this  because 


they  think  they  are  lowering  their  odds 
of  success  by  narrowing  their  field. 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  true.  Only  when 
you  narrow  your  objectives,  do  you 
become  a more  competitive  candidate  in 
that  spot." 

By  observing  Andrea's  charisma,  com- 
munication skills,  her  poise  and  articula- 
tion, Murry  thinks  immediately  about  a 
career  for  her  as  an  employee  trainer.  She 
advises  Andrea  to  find  out  what  it  is  she 
wants  by  talking  to  people  in  the  field,  to 
set  up  informational  interviews,  attend 
professional  conferences,  to  do  some  net- 
working. 

Be  proactive,  she  says.  And  see  me  in 
two  weeks. 


rite  Big  Scliiiiooze 
Andrea  listens.  She  goes  home  one  week- 
end to  attend  the  Greater  Valley  Forge 
Human  Resources  Association  confer- 
ence in  Pennsylvania.  There  she  picks  up 
a guide  on  "How  to  Work  a Room,"  pub- 
lished by  Manchester  Inc.,  a career  devel- 
opment organization.  "Be  ready  with 
opening  lines  for  conversation  starters," 
it  reads.  Try  a question:  "How  do  you 
know  the  Joneses?"  Or  self-revelation: 
"These  antiques  are  beautiful.  I love 
antiques."  Yeah,  right.  She  throws  it  into 
her  folder  and  moves  on. 

The  conference  is  called  "Succeeding 
and  Surviving  in  Human  Resources." 
Andrea  is  dressed  in  what  she  calls  her 
"mod"  blue  suit:  cut  just  above  the  knee, 
with  bright,  gold  buttons  on  the  lapel, 
white  cuffs  and  collar.  She  immediately 
realizes  it's  wrong.  Everyone  else  is  "long 
blue  suit" — mostly  an  older  crowd. 

A panel  of  six  each  present  a different 
topic  on  the  human  resources  field.  It's  a 
panelist  from  IKEA,  the  Swedish  furni- 
ture manufacturer,  with  whom  Andrea 
connects.  Her  name  is  Lynn  and  if  there 
could  ever  be  a perfect  job  in  this  world, 
it  would  be  as  her  assistant.  Lynn  travels 
the  world  training  IKEA's  employees  on 
matters  of  cultural  differences.  (Always 
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read  the  card  of  Japanese  businessmen 
thoroughly  before  placing  it  in  your  pock- 
et. It's  a sign  of  respect.)  She  gives  Lynn  a 
resume.  Lynn  gives  Andrea  her  card.  It 
will  prove  to  be  a fortuitous  exchange. 


Graduation 


(>liml)iiig  the  .Moinitain 

"Arlene  Blum  was  the  first  woman  to 
scale  the  Himalayas.  On  Oct.  29, 1978,  she 
led  a group  of  10  women  8,000  meters  to 
the  peak  of  Annapurna  I,  the  10th  highest 
mountain  in  the  world." 

Andrea  has  been  chosen  to  address  the 
graduates  of  the  speech  communication, 
dance  and  theatre  departments,  and  the 
last  of  the  RTVF  majors.  It  is  with  this  story 
that  she  begins  her  speech.  She  chooses  it 
because  it  depicts  the  story  of  a woman 
who  overcame  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

Andrea  completes  her  speech  and  the 
crowd  in  Tawes  Theatre  stands  and 
applauds.  She  embraces  her  friend 
Nicole;  hugs  her  mother,  her  father,  her 
brother,  a cousin.  Her  father  takes  pic- 
tures and  she  returns  to  her  suite  in  Kent 
Hall  to  pack  her  belongings  in  the  Chevy. 
The  family  goes  out  to  dinner  at  the  94th 
Aero  Squadron.  They  sleep  at  the  Mar- 
riott. They  visit  Baltimore's  Inner  Harbor. 
They  stop  for  gas  on  Route  95.  They 
arrive  home  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  and 
Andrea  Patti  begins  the  rest  of  her  life. 


Once  home,  she  cries.  It  hasn't  hit  her 
until  then. 

She  is  glad  to  be  back  with  her  family — 
her  mother's  cooking,  the  free  laundry,  a 
time  to  relax,  but  the  house  is  not  the  same 
as  when  she  left  it  four  years  ago.  Her 
grandmother  has  moved  in  and  her  cousin 
from  Italy  is  visiting.  It  feels  so  temporary; 
she  wonders  what  she  should  unpack, 
how  long  she'll  need  to  live  at  home. 

Someone  tells  her  going  home  after 
college  is  like  breaking  up  with  an  out- 
grown boyfriend:  it's  bittersweet.  You 
have  so  many  good  memories,  but  you're 
relieved  at  the  same  time. 


Her  parents  want  her  home  by  mid- 
night. Sometimes  in  college,  she  wouldn't 
even  go  out  until  midnight.  Late  one 
evening,  Andrea  returns  home  to  find  her 
mother  waiting  at  the  door  for  her.  "You 
know  I can't  sleep  until  you're  home," 
she  says. 

Andrea  knows.  She's  thankful  her 
mother  cares,  but  her  independence  has 
slipped  away.  Her  house  is  not  her  own. 

She  watches  "Another  World"  every 
day  at  2 p.m.  (Rachel  is  being  drugged.) 
There  are  ads  for  the  International  Truck- 
ing School.  (Not  interested.)  She  reads 
Michael  Crichton  novels  in  the  backyard, 
listens  to  Gloria  Estafan  and  walks  around 
the  neighborhood  in  which  she  grew  up. 

"I'm  saving  the  pots  in  the  basement 
for  your  apartment,"  her  mom  tells  her 
one  day. 

"That's  my  imaginary  apartment," 
Andrea  says.  "Like  my  imaginary  job.  Like 
my  imaginary  car.  My  imaginary  life." 

It  becomes  the  household  joke. 

Her  father,  whom  Andrea  looks  to  for 
"practical  advice,"  got  a job  right  out  of 
college.  So  did  her  mom.  It  seems  every- 
one did  back  then. 

At  the  age  of  21,  college  diploma  in 
hand,  Andrea  feels  stuck  at  the  start. 

rite  Snowltall  Effect 

Career  counselors  will  tell  you  job  hunt- 
ing is  a process.  Like  any  acquired  skill, 
there's  a learning  curve.  Beginners  start 
like  babies  learning  to  walk  but  often  end 
up  crossing  the  finish  line  at  a full  sprint. 
It's  a momentum  that  builds.  Resumes 
exchange  hands,  contacts  refer  to  other 
contacts,  odds  in  the  classified-ads  crap 
shoot  improve. 

So  after  attending  more  than  30  infor- 
mational interviews,  sending  out 
umpteen  resumes  and  networking  with 
what  seemed  like  every  human  resources 
professional  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states, 
Andrea  lands  a job  interview. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
a subplot  building.  Lynn  from  IKEA  has 
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passed  Andrea's  resume  on  to  Linda. 
Linda  gives  it  to  her  friend,  Sally,  the 
owner  of  a career  counseling  organiza- 
tion. Sally  is  impressed  but  has  no  jobs  to 
offer,  so  she  passes  the  resume  along  to 
Beth  who  is  the  director  of  human 
resources  at  Coopers  & Lybrand  Consult- 
ing, an  arm  of  the  big  accounting  firm. 
She  is  impressed  and  she  does  have  an 
opening.  Two  days  later,  Andrea  finds 
herself  dressing  for  an  interview. 

"Relax,"  her  mother  is  saying.  "You 
look  great."  This  time,  Andrea  chooses 
the  "mod"  blue  suit.  It  exudes  enthusi- 
asm, she  thinks,  and  gives  her  confidence. 

Her  mother  passes  along  a ham  sand- 
wich and  four  Lorna  Doone  cookies  to 
eat  on  the  train  ride  into  center  city 
Philadelphia.  And,  most  importantly,  a 
toothbrush  and  paste.  "Make  sure  you 
don't  have  food  in  your  teeth,"  she  says. 

She  arrives  at  Coopers  & Lybrand 
early  and  waits  in  the  plush  lobby;  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Lybrand 
stare  at  her  across  the  rich  burgundy  car- 
pet and  high-polish  coffee  table.  They 
look  like  typical  businessmen  of  the  early 
20th  century,  stern  faces,  jackets  parted 
slightly  to  reveal  the  gold  chain  of  a 
pocket  watch. 

She  begins  thumbing  through  a 
book  on  the  coffee  table.  Pictures  of 


Pennsylvania,  when — 

"Andrea?" 

"Yes?" 

"Hello,  I'm  Diane."  She's  greeted  by 
the  human  resources  supervisor;  Beth  is 
on  vacation. 

They  proceed  through  a hallway  of 
cramped  cubicles  and  settle  in  a window- 
less office  on  either  side  of  a tidy  desk. 
They  begin  with  small  talk  about 
Andrea's  train  ride,  if  she  found  the 
office  okay,  etc.  Then  the  conversation 
drifts  to  her  experiences  at  Maryland,  to 
difficult  classes,  to  Toastmasters.  Andrea 
finds  herself  relaxing.  She's  done  so 
many  informational  interviews,  the 
answers  come  easily;  she  knows  the  lines. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  Diane  invites 
Andrea  to  come  back  so  Beth  and  the 
other  office  staff  can  meet  her.  On  her 
way  out,  she  takes  a quick  glance  at  the 
portraits  of  Cooper  and  Lybrand. 

Although  she  doesn't  want  to  get  her 
hopes  up,  Andrea  can't  help  but  feel  this 
might  be  it.  . . ♦ 

"So,  how  did  it  go?"  her  father  asks. 
They're  riding  home  on  the  Schuylkill 
Expressway  in  her  father's  Chevy  Impala. 

"It  went  well,"  she  says.  "Really  well." 

But  Andrea  doesn't  want  to  talk.  She's 
running  over  the  interview  in  her  mind. 


Did  she  say  the  right  things?  What 
should  she  say  in  a thank-you  letter? 

Does  she  have  any  competition? 

She's  come  so  far  in  the  last  six 
months.  She  knows  it.  She  was  so  unfo- 
cused at  first,  so  unsure.  Now,  if  another 
contact  pans  out,  she  might  even  have  to 
choose  between  job  offers.  Imagine  that. 

But  as  her  father  navigates  through 
traffic  on  the  highway,  Andrea  finds  a 
new  set  of  uncertainties  have  entered  her 
mind:  what  would  it  be  like  to  work 
every  day  from  9 to  5?  Could  she  picture 
herself  taking  the  elevator  up  to  the  25th 
floor  each  morning,  saying  "hello"  to  the 
receptionist,  and  plopping  down  at  her 
desk?  Could  she  do  the  work?  Would  she 
enjoy  it? 

And  where  is  she  going  to  find  that 
apartment  anyway?  Because  as  the  road- 
way begins  to  fill,  she  realizes  this  com- 
mute will  become  old  very  fast.  And  an 
apartment  needs  furniture.  How  will  she 
ever  afford  furniture? 

But  that's  another  story  entirely. 

After  a second  interview,  Andrea  Patti 
accepted  a job  at  Coopers  6"  Lybrand  as  a 
research  analyst  for  the  human  resources 
department  and  began  work  on  August  1. 

She  and  her  family  celebrated  with  cham- 
pagne and  chocolate  cake. 
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what  Happened  To  The 


storyby  )UDiTH  BAIR  If  you  wofi  the  lottery,  would  you  continue 

illustration  by  SHEILA  JOHNSTON  SHERER  working?  It's  a game  we  play,  my  friends  and  I,  and  the 

question  comes  most  often  on  a Friday  night,  when  work  has 
been  shed  like  a dirty  coverall  and  we  can  relax,  briefly,  into 
our  "true  selves."  Alternative  lives  play  out  around  the  table: 
a yacht  to  cruise  us  all  around  the  world;  a philanthropic 
foundation  to  help  children,  or  artists,  or  homeless  people, 
or  AIDS  victims;  a house  by  the  sea,  a retreat  in  the  mountains; 
if  there's  lots  of  money,  homes  and  cars  and  stipends  for 
family;  careful  investment  and  a life  of  art,  music,  ease. 
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And  yet,  this  group  works  hard,  at  difficult  and 

demanding  jobs — teacher,  emergency  room  nurse, 
doctor,  office  manager,  social  worker,  contractor. 
They  work  overtime,  weekends,  exhaust  themselves 
and  feel  pride  in  what  they  do.  They  don't  make  enough  money, 
but  they  are  inciependent,  self-sufficient,  they  earn  their  way. 
How  easy  would  it  really  be  to  shed  the  habit  of  work  and  lose 
those  feelings  of  pride  and  self-respect? 

Work  is  weird.  Three  generations  ago,  it  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  growing  up,  like  marriage,  like  having  children, 
like  growing  old  (defiiied  as  not  being  able  to  work  anymore). 

You  worked  in  high  school, 
you  worked  summers,  you 
worked  in  college.  Yes,  house- 
work was  work,  too.  Choice 
was  circumscribed  by  gender, 
race,  social  status — the  old 
blue  collar,  white  collar,  pink 
collar  syndrome — but  nearly 
everyone  worked.  Their  par- 
ents remembered  the  Depres- 
sion, the  shame  of  no  work, 
of  the  dole,  of  being  hungry, 
of  having  nothing. 

But  the  idea  of  work  is 
changing.  Here,  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  new  attitudes  are 
emerging  that  question  the 
importance  of  a lifelong 
plunge  into  work,  into  career, 
into  identifying  oneself  by  the 
work  one  does  and  striving 
for  material  success  and  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  Some  of 
these  attitudes  are  shaped  by 
economic  circumstance — jobs 
are  scarcer,  less  secure,  more 
abstract.  People  are  looking 
for  and  finding  satisfaction 
and  personal  fulfillment  in 
other  areas,  like  family,  recre- 
ation, avocation. 

Work  has  always  been  a 
necessity.  It's  what  we  do  to 
sustain  ourselves  with  food 
and  shelter  and  whatever 
amenities  we  define  as  essen- 
tial to  our  quality  of  life.  It's 
more  than  money,  though. 


Work  gives  shape  to  our  days;  it  puts  us  in  contact  with  the 
world,  provides  identity.  Work  is  a measure  for  accomplish- 
ment, and,  often,  work  determines  social  status.  How  we  work, 
and  how  we  feel  about  work  has  depended  upon  the  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  conditions  that  have  evolved  since  homo 
sapiens  evolved  into  homofaber. 

In  a 1930  essay  titled  "Work  Through  the  Ages,"  the  distin- 
guished Italian  sociologist  Adriano  Tilgher  sketched  a fascinat- 
ing history  of  the  idea  of  work  in  Western  Civilization  from  fhe 
time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  years  before  the  Great  Depression.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  he  tells  us,  abhorred  work  (not  an  auspi- 
cious beginning),  felt  it  to  be  a curse  of  fhe  gods.  While  they 
gave  some  value  to  agriculture  as  a means  to  independence, 
"they  deplored  the  mechanical  arts  as  brutalizing  the  mind  till  it 
is  unfit  for  thinking  of  truth"  and  viewed  manual  labor  of  any 
kind  as  fif  only  for  slaves.  The  Romans  allowed  that  big  busi- 
ness was  honorable  enough  if  it  led  to  a comfortable  retirement, 
but  there  was  always  the  conflict  between  wealth  and  virtue  in 
their  ethical  system. 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  Hebrew  culture  believed  work  to  be  a 
punishment  from  God.  But  rather  than  a tragic  necessity,  they 
accepted  work  as  a means  of  atonement  for  sin,  and  a way  to 
move  mankind  forward  and  resfore  the  ideal  of  primal  harmo- 
ny and  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Tilgher  claims  that  early  Christians  put  a more  positive 
spin  on  labor:  its  purpose  was  to  earn  the  goods  of  forfune  so 
that  they  "may  be  shared  with  one's  needy  brothers."  Wealth 
became  a means  to  charity,  not  an  enemy  of  virfue.  In  this  con- 
text, work  can  indeed  become  holy,  and  idleness  evil.  The 
stirrings  of  a work  ethic  are  heard. 

For  several  centuries  then,  though  work  in  itself  held  no 
infrinsic  value,  the  fruits  of  it  were  noble.  As  centuries  rolled  by, 
new  meaning  was  given  to  manual  labor  by  monastic  custom, 
with  its  tenets  of  humility  and  hand  work.  In  the  14th  century 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  legitimized  labor  with  a ranking  of  profes- 
sions and  frades  (agriculture  first,  handcrafts  next,  commerce 
last.  Money-lending,  always,  was  outcast  and  sinful). 

Prosperity,  widening  trade,  economic  forces  and  Profes- 
tantism  transformed  the  idea  of  work  into  "the  base  and  the  key 
of  life."  Martin  Luther  saw  work  as  "the  universal  base  of  soci- 
ety," the  raison  d'etre  for  social  class.  He  also  believed  that  every- 
one was  obliged  to  stay  in  their  place,  but  "to  do  most  perfectly 
the  work  of  one's  profession"  as  the  best  way  to  serve  God.  He 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  give  work,  in  and  of  itself,  a spiritual 
dignity  and  value. 

But  it  was  Calvin  who  shaped  the  ultimate  work  ethic, 
the  one  which  permitted  capitalism  to  flourish,  according  to 
Tilgher.  Work  is  fhe  will  of  God,  but  work  is  not  for  the  amass- 
ing of  wealfh,  but  for  reinvesting  profit  for  fresh  venfures. 
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has  always  been  a 
necessity.  Ifs  what  we  do  to  sustain  ourselves 
with  food  and  shelter  and  whatever  amenities 
we  define  as  essential  to  our  quality  of  life. 


The  Protestants  put  an  end  to  idleness, 
luxury,  mere  "taking  thought."  Work 
alone  pleases  God,  and  it  "must  be 
methodical,  disciplined,  rational,  uni- 
form, and  hence  specialized.  To  select  a 
calling  and  follow  it  with  all  one's  con- 
science is  a religious  duty,"  as  Tilgher 
sums  it  up. 

Calvin  cut  the  chains  of  class,  as  well,  urging  the 
finding  of  a profession  best  suited  to  one's  skills,  espe- 
cially a lucrative  one.  So,  says  Tilgher,  Calvin  is the  foundation 
of  our  modem  age  with  its  cult  of  work  for  the  sake  of  work,  of 
thrift,  of  wealth,  with  its  abhorrence  of  rest  and  of  pleasure." 

The  bustling  industrialization  and  commitment  to  progress 
in  the  19th  century  epitomized  Calvin's  ideal — in  spite  of  the 
exploitation,  cruelty,  waste  and  profligacy  that  was  its  underbel- 
ly— but  it  also  gave  rise  to  socialism  and  communism,  whose 
concepts  of  work  took  religion  and  profit  out  of  the  equation  but 
strengthened  the  defining  nature  of  man  as  worker. 

What  is  revealing  about  this  capsule  look  at  the  history  of 
work  attitudes  is  that  it  covers  all  the  emotions  most  of  us  feel 
about  work  at  various  moments.  Drudgery.  Necessity.  Duty. 
Dignity.  Self-worth.  Glory.  While  Tilgher  left  out  entirely  the 
detailed  horror  of  class,  poverty  and  exploitation  that  has 
always  been  part  of  economic  reality,  we  recognize  that  our  atti- 
tudes toward  work  have  been  formed  from  much  more  than  our 
first  job  experience. 

In  the  60  years  since  that  essay  was  written,  much  has  hap- 
pened to  change  the  work  force,  change  our  personal  priorities 
and  change  our  assessment  of  ourselves  as  workers.  Work  is 
still  "foundation  and  key"  of  our  society,  but  new  theories  about 
what  we  do,  why  we  do  it,  and  how  we  choose  work  abound. 
Career  planning  and  choice  have  entered  the  realm  of  scholarly 
research  and  analysis. 

David  Hershenson  studies  work  adjustment  in  persons  with 
and  without  disabilities  as  professor  in  the  Department  of  Coun- 
selling and  Personnel  Services  at  the  university.  We  met  soon 
after  the  department  was  cited  as  the  best  in  the  nation  by  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report’s  Guide  to  Graduate  Schools  (April  1995). 
Talking  about  the  most  profound  changes  in  the  work  ethic  in 
recent  decades,  Hershenson  named  several  factors,  both  in  the 
general  culture  and  in  workplace  culture.  First,  he  says,  is  the 
transition  from  the  old  Protestant  ethic  of  delayed  gratification  to 
the  expectation  of  immediate  gratification  and  instant  rewards — 
the  "fast  relief"  syndrome,  the  "get  rich  quick"  mentality  (that 
lottery  thing),  the  "medium  as  message"  principle — that  perme- 
ates modern  culture.  Then,  he  says,  take  a look  at  what  is 
rewarded  today:  "Boxers  make  more  than  bishops,  shortstops 
make  more  than  social  workers,  tailbacks  more  than  teachers." 


The  workplace,  too,  is  no  longer  the  lifelong  womb  where 
loyalty  and  hard  work  are  rewarded  with  security  and  a decent 
pension.  The  old  social  contract  has  dissolved  into  downsizing, 
attrition  and  "profits  before  people."  The  process  of  "delayer- 
ing"— undoing  the  traditional  managerial  hierarchy  in  favor  of 
a flatter,  more  egalitarian  corporate  structure — has  reduced  the 
potential  for  advancement.  New  technologies  make  hard-earned 
skills  obsolete  and  untransferable.  Global  competition  has 
devalued  the  price  of  labor. 

These  glum  facts,  along  with  the  shaky  ups  and  downs  of  the 
economy,  are  not  lost  on  younger  generations,  who  see  first 
hand  the  consequences  to  their  family  and  friends  of  layoffs, 
cutbacks,  stagnant  salaries,  fathers  and  mothers  searching  for 
jobs — any  jobs — to  keep  the  family  going.  The  impact,  Hershen- 
son says,  changes  work  values.  Work  almost  has  to  become  less 
central  to  identity  and  self-concept  as  it  becomes  less  pre- 
dictable and  controllable  by  the  individual.  There  is  no  longer 
evidence  that  sustained  effort  will  be  rewarded,  so  the  idea  of 
building  a career  becomes  more  problematic. 

Hershenson's  research  indicates  that  we  form  our  attitudes 
to  work  throughout  our  childhood  and  education,  in  three  phas- 
es. Work  personality  is  developed  in  early  childhood,  where  our 
family  helps  to  shape  our  self-concept  as  a worker,  and  where 
our  personal  system  of  motivation  and  expectation  of  reward  is 
established.  Work  competencies — our  work  habits,  our  job- 
related  skills,  and  our  work-related  interpersonal  skills — begin 
to  form  early  in  school.  And  work  goals  take  shape  through 
adolescence  and  beyond,  influenced  greatly  by  one's  peer 
group,  exposure  and  experience. 

Linda  Cast,  director  of  the  Career  Development  Center, 
agrees  with  Hershenson  that  work  values  are  changing.  The  stu- 
dents who  come  to  the  Career  Center  for  guidance  and  support, 
however,  cannot  be  grouped  into  a single,  disaffected,  "Genera- 
tion X"  category,  she  warns.  "Most  students  haven't  lost  the 
value  of  work.  They  realize  its  importance  and  they  want  to  do 
well.  In  light  of  current  conditions,  1 think  they  are  realistic  and 
making  healthy  choices."  Those  decisions,  she  says,  include 
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graduate  school,  opting  out  of  a job  search  in  favor  of  an  exist- 
ing subsistence  job,  or  pursuing  employment  that  will  provide 
more  personal  satisfaction  than  paychecks.  Increasingly,  stu- 
dents are  turning  away  from  the  big  bucks  to  find  work  that  will 
"make  a difference,"  impact  others  in  a positive  way,  serve  their 
community  or  some  other  community.  The  number  of  students 
opting  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  for  example,  is  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

There  is  still  a steady  stream  of  eager  business  graduates, 
computer  scientists,  engineers  who  hope  to  launch  their  careers 
with  a $40,000-or-better  splash  and  work  their  way  up  to  six  or 
seven  figures  in  the  course  of  their  work  lives.  And  their  chances 
are  still  good.  But,  says  Cast,  many  are  shocked  by  the  realities 
of  their  work  environment,  and  find  that  desk  work  or  the  isolat- 
ing world  of  the  computer  contradicts  their  personal  needs  and 
values.  They  want  work  to  have  a balanced  role  in  their  lives, 
but  find  that  employers  aren't  satisfied  with  40-hours  a week, 
and  that  "110  % effort"  is  a literal  criteria  for  career  success. 

Students  are  interested  in  advice  and  connections,  but  don't 
take  full  advantage  of  the  long  range  counseling  and  assessment 
that  the  Career  Development  Center  offers.  The  key.  Cast 
claims,  is  to  get  them  to  analyze  their  career  potential  in  terms 
of  their  real  interests  and  values.  Working  one-on-one  with  a 
student  is  the  best  counseling  method,  but  too  many  students 
expect  good  results  from  a visit  to  the  walk-in  counter.  Career 
matching  and  personality  tests  are  popular,  but  they  are  not 
designed  to  help  students  think  through  their  values  and  expec- 
tations and  relate  them  to  a career.  The  most  successful  mea- 
surement tools.  Cast  believes,  are  interest  inventories,  a series  of 
choices  that  help  a student  define  and  shape  a personal  profile 
that  can  be  analyzed  with  a counselor  in  terms  of  career  options. 

Think  of  the  complexity  of  worker  and  workplace,  salary  and 
profit,  benefits  and  drawbacks,  lifestyle  and  economic  realities. 
Today's  job-seekers  have  more  choice,  more  opportunity,  more 
skills  than  ever  before  in  history,  but  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
definition  of  homo  faber — man  as  worker — has  lost  much  of  the 
tenuous  luster  imbued  by  the  19th  century's  vision  of  human 
progress.  In  its  place,  personal  fulfillment,  personal  satisfaction, 
individual  accomplishment  rub  against  the  needs  and  expecta- 
tions of  industry,  bureaucracy,  small  business,  big  business.  Our 
dreams  are  of  escape  to  something  real,  something  meaningful, 
something  undefined  and  certainly  not  routine. 

Nevertheless,  in  our  society,  work  is  what  we  do.  It  is,  as 
much  as  a necessity,  a habit.  (Someone  once  told  me,  "Do  any- 
thing for  three  weeks  and  it  will  become  a habit."  The  emphasis, 
I think,  is  on  "do.")  Lottery  or  not,  we  still  define  the  rich  as 
idle,  the  jobless  as  unfortunate,  the  lazy  as  lazy.  The  work  ethic 
may  be  fraying  at  the  edges,  but  don't  count  on  the  unraveling 
of  its  tightly  woven  core. 


When  WCf 


College  Park  celebrated  the  appointment  of  Bill  Galston  to 
the  White  House  Domestic  Policy  team  in  its  Summer  1993 
issue.  His  decision  to  resign  his  post  and  return  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  exemplifies  changing  attitudes  toward 
work  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century.  The  following  article 
appeared  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  issue  of  June  21, 1995. 


Bill  Galston  Tells  the  President: 

My  Son  Needs  Me  More 

by  Sue  Shellenbarger 

People  quit  jobs  all  the  time  to  spend  more  time  with 
family.  But  they  aren't  usually  men  in  policy- 
making roles  at  the  White  House. 

Bill  Galston  was  at  the  peak  of  his  career  when  he 
resigned  recently  as  a domestic-policy  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  return  to  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  wanted  to  "strike  a new  balance"  between 
work  and  life  with  his  family,  particularly  his  10-year-old 
son,  he  says. 

Few  people  have  paid  such  a high  career  price  for  fam- 
ily time.  A look  at  his  decision  provides  a glimpse  of  life 
on  the  razor's  edge  of  work-family  conflict,  when  two 
commitments — one  to  a job,  the  other  to  a child — simply 
can't  be  reconciled. 

Mr.  Galston,  an  ex-Marine,  professor  and  adviser  to 
the  Progressive  Policy  Institute,  a Democratic  think  tank, 
had  worked  on  losing  presidential  campaigns  for  John 
Anderson,  Walter  Mondale  and  A1  Gore  before  he  was 
tapped  to  join  the  administration.  After  more  than  a 
decade  of  getting  trounced  at  the  polls,  the  slight,  bespec- 
tacled scholar — at  49  already  older  than  many  Clinton 
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aides — was  bringing  into  government  ideas  he  had  nurtured 
for  years  behind  the  scenes. 

At  the  White  House,  his  influence  was  evident  in  the  pres- 
ident's call  last  January  for  a national  campaign  against  teen 
pregnancy,  an  idea  Mr.  Galston  had  worked  on  as  a private 
scholar.  He  planned  the  national  service  prbgram,  worked  on 
education  reform  and  Head  Start  legislation  and  consulted 
with  administration  officials  on  matters  from  affirmative 
action  to  consumers'  mood. 

"He  had  an  excellent  reputation  here,  and  he  loved  his 
job,"  says  Gene  Sperling,  an  economic  policy  adviser  who 
shared  an  office  with  Mr.  Galston. 

Also  at  stake  was  no  ordinary  father-son  relationship.  In  a 
speech  last  fall  before  the  National  Fatherhood  Initiative,  an 
advocacy  group,  Mr.  Galston  said  of  his  son  Ezra:  "Father- 
hood for  me  has  been  the  most  deeply  transformative  experi- 
ence in  my  life.  Nothing  else  is  a close  second.  It  is  a prism 
through  which  I see  the  world." 

Mr.  Galston  tried  many  of  the  usual  ways  to  integrate  his 
child  with  his  workaholic  schedule.  Though  he  worked  12- 
hour  days,  he  often  brought  Ezra  to  his  White  House  office 
on  the  evenings  his  wife,  a law  professor,  taught  classes. 

"He'd  flop  down  on  the  floor  of  my  office,  do  his  home- 
work and  we  talked,"  Mr.  Galston  says.  When  he  was  called 
into  meetings,  his  efforts  to  be  two  places  at  once  "got  to  be  a 
joke"  among  staffers  as  he  raced  back  and  forth  to  check  on 
his  son,  a White  House  aide  says. 

When  Mr.  Sperling  complimented  him  on  his  "Herculean 
efforts"  to  juggle  everything,  Mr.  Galston  looked  at  him  and 
said,  "It  may  show  a lot  of  effort,  but  it's  still  no  way  for  a 10- 
year-old  to  be  treated." 

Many  afternoons  he  missed  Ezra's  Little  League  games;  the 
child  started  rising  at  6 a.m.  because  it  was  "one  of  the  few 
periods  I could  be  coimted  on  to  be  around  the  house,"  Mr. 
Galston  says.  Many  evenings,  he  came  home  "so  wrmig  out 
that  even  though  I was  technically  physically  present  at  8:30, 1 
wasn't  present  in  any  other  meaningful  sense."  After  seeing 
Ezra  to  bed,  he  somehmes  headed  back  to  work  at  10  p.m. 

He  made  the  rounds  of  meetings  and  conferences,  often 
speaking  on  the  welfare  of  children.  A frequent  theme  was 
one  he  laid  out  in  "Putting  Children  First,"  a 1991  mono- 


graph written  at  the  Progressive  Policy  Institute  with  Elaine 
Kamarck  (now  an  aide  to  Vice  President  Gore):  The  acid  test 
of  any  societal  change  is  how  kids  are  serv'ed,  and  "somehow 
our  nation  has  gotten  socially  and  culturally  poorer"  in  that 
regard,  he  says.  His  speeches  and  writings  on  revitalizing  the 
nation's  civic  life  drew  bipartisan  praise. 

All  the  while,  Mr.  Galston  sensed  that  his  own  house  was 
in  disorder,  that  "the  sand  was  running  through  the  hour- 
glass" of  his  son's  childhood,  he  says. 

Then  came  Ezra's  letter.  Headed  "Baseball's  Not  Fun," 
the  note  to  his  father  began:  "Baseball's  not  fun  when  there's 
no  one  there  to  applaud  you."  There  followed  a litany  of 
achievements  that  Mr.  Galston  had  missed:  hitting  a triple 
and  a double,  stealing  home  and  catching  the  final  pop-up  of 
the  game.  If  his  father  was  there  to  watch,  "baseball  would 
be  fun,"  the  letter  said. 

"It's  not  the  kind  of  letter  that  a father  is  apt  to  forget," 

Mr.  Galston  says.  Clearly,  "what  seemed  like  a minimally 
tolerable  balance  from  my  standpoint  was  not  acceptable 
from  his."  Worse  than  his  son's  anger,  he  acknowledges,  was 
his  own  private  fear  that  the  child  might  simply  resign  him- 
self to  his  absence. 

"These  days,  kids  12  and  13  are  teenagers,  looking  to  their 
peers  much  more  than  their  parents,"  he  says.  He  feared  that 
if  he  "let  those  two  years  go  by  without  re-engaging  fully  in 
my  family... there  would  be  a significant  price."  To  a co- 
worker surprised  by  his  resignation,  he  said,  "I  told  the  pres- 
ident, 'You  can  replace  me  and  my  son  can't.'" 

It's  easy  to  dismiss  Mr.  Galston's  dilemma  as  an  accident 
of  timing.  Families'  needs  ebb  and  flow,  and  his  job  of  a life- 
time got  caught  in  a high  tide.  It  makes  sense,  too,  that  a man 
who  calls  finding  better  ways  to  integrate  parenthood  and 
work  "one  of  the  most  important  agendas  before  our  society 
in  the  next  20  years"  would  change  jobs  to  improve  his  own 
work-family  balance. 

But  if  Mr.  Galston  and  others  are  right — if  we  as  a society 
are  beguming  to  agree  that  the  declining  welfare  of  kids  is  a 
problem  and  that  we  need  to  put  children  first — we  may  see 
more  decisions  like  his. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  © 1995  Dow  Jones  & Company.  Inc  All  Rights  Reser\-ed 
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Len  Elmore's 

Success  Spans 

Basketball,  Law 

He's  tall,  handsome,  serious,  sharp.  His 

and  Sports 

6-foot  10-inch  frame  is  folded  into  a 

Management, 

chair  that  seems  inadequately  dignified. 

Spurred  by  a 

He  talks  warmly,  eloquently,  with  a 

Deeply-held 

measure  of  care  in  his  choice  of  words. 

Conviction. 

about  his  life,  his  goals,  his  "guys." 

Leonard  J.  Elmore  is  43  years  old.  He  was  a basketball  great 
at  Maryland  in  the  '70s,  was  drafted  into  a professional  NBA 
career  which  lasted  nine  years,  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School,  was  a rising  assistant  district  attorney  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
launched  a career  in  sports  broadcasting,  opened  his  own  law 
firm,  and  most  recently  established  Precept  Sports  Inc.,  a sports 
management  enterprise  with  a very  special  character. 

Restless?  Undirected?  Far  from  it.  Len  Elmore  is  in  a full 
court  press  toward  realization  of  his  dream:  to  create  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people — like  himself  20  years  ago — to  become 
leaders  in  the  world  and  mentors  in  their  communities. 

"You  can  relate  it  to  W.E.  B.  DuBois's  idea  of  the  'talented 
tenth,'  in  a way,  and  the  importance  of  that  tenth  giving  back  to 
their  people  what  they've  gained  and  learned,"  Elmore  says. 
"That's  what's  driven  my  choices,  anyway." 

Story  by  Judith  A.  Bair  Portrait  by  John  T.  Consoli 
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Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Len  Elmore  as  a 
1973  pre-season  All- 
American;  with  team- 
mate Tom  McMillen; 
Elmore,  Jap  Trimble, 
Coach  Lefty  Driesell, 
Rich  Porac  and 
McMillen  on  campus; 
Elmore,  No.  41 , with 
Maryland  team,  1974; 
and  on  Sports  Illus- 
trated cover,  blocking 
a shot  by  Bill  Walton. 
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"The  refrain  was  familiar;  'We  want  you  to 

have  better  than  this,  and  hard  work  is  the 

way  to  achieve  it.'"  It  was  the  foundation,  he 

Maryland's  Len  Elmore 
Battles  BIN  Walton 

thinks,  of  his  willingness  to  accept  challenges 
and  of  expecting  to  succeed. 

/> 
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esponsibility  was  a first  concept," 
Elmore  says  of  his  childhood  in  the 
Brooklyn  projects.  "Work  was  a 
constant.  My  parents  struggled  to 
provide  for  me  and  my  two  broth- 
ers and  sister,  and  we  were  taught 
early  to  wash  dishes  and  clean.  The 
refrain  was  familiar:  'We  want  you 
to  have  better  than  this,  and  hard 
work  is  the  way  to  achieve  it.'"  It 
was  the  foundation,  he  thinks,  of  his  willingness  to  accept  chal- 
lenges and  of  expecting  to  succeed. 

He  saw  his  parents'  efforts  pay  off  when  they  bought  a home 
in  Queens,  in  a "good,  working  class  neighborhood."  At 
parochial  school,  he  was  an  academic  achiever,  and  an  athlete, 
though  he  didn't  play  basketball  until  he  was  15.  "I  was  6'  8" 
and  15  years  old.  I was  expected  to  be  good,"  he  says,  "but  it 
was  pure  determination  that  made  me  one  of  the  best  players  in 
the  city  by  my  junior  year.  I put  in  a lot  of  time,  sought  good 
competition,  had  a great  coach."  He  traveled  to  Manhattan  to 
play  in  the  Rucker  League  summer  tournaments.  "The  Rucker 
League  is  the  cradle  of  inner  city  basketball  stars.  My  goal  was 
not  to  be  embarrassed." 

His  grades  and  the  strong  reputation  of  his  high  school 
assured  Elmore  "some  kind  of  scholarship."  He  did  well  on  the 
State  Regents  exam,  and  didn't  give  a thought  to  an  athletic 
scholarship  until  colleges  came  courting.  "I  wanted  to  be  a 
lawyer  since  junior  high.  I was  a product  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle,  and  my  TV  heroes  were  Perry  Mason  and  E.  G.  Mar- 
shall as  "The  Defender."  I was  going  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed  and  downtrodden.  I had  formed  the  idea  in  high 
school  that  my  goal  was  to  be  more  of  a participant  than  a spec- 
tator. To  get  out  there  and  do  something. 

"The  person  who  had  the  greatest  impact  on  me  was  Paul 
Robeson — he  was  a true  neo-Renaissance  individual.  I was 
amazed  at  a life  that  could  have  so  many  facets.  He  was  an  All- 
American  athlete  in  college,  a lawyer,  an  actor,  an  accomplished 
concert  singer." 

Elmore  was  accepted  at  Princeton,  much  to  his  mother's  sat- 
isfaction, but  financial  realities  and  the  state  of  grants-in-aid  25 
years  ago  made  that  choice  impossible.  "Of  the  several  good 
choices  I made  in  my  career,  coming  to  Maryland  was  among 
the  best,"  Elmore  claims.  "This  is  an  idyllic  university  setting — a 
campus  set  aside  for  an  academic  community.  That  was  impor- 
tant to  me.  The  atmosphere  created  by  Coach  Driesell  and 
Coach  Raveling  was  impressive.  The  ACC  was  very  attractive, 
and,  being  a young  man  from  New  York  City  in  the  1970s,  there 
was  no  way  I was  going  further  south  than  Maryland!" 

Elmore's  experience  his  freshman  year  left  him  in  shock.  "I 


landed  here  among  all  the  hype  and  hoopla  surrounding  bas- 
ketball and  got  my  values  skewed,  all  mixed  up,"  he  says.  Twice 
injured,  he  was  benched  for  most  of  his  freshman  season.  "I  let 
the  immediate  lure  of  basketball  influence  and  distract  me  from 
my  long-term  goal.  And  1 allowed  the  injuries  to  affect  me  emo- 
tionally. I had  a cast  from  my  hip  to  my  ankle,  so  it  was  difficult 
to  get  to  class,  and  I didn't  try.  I just  wasn't  mature  enough  to 
accept  that  I was  a student  first." 

He  pulled  himself  together  second 
semester,  but  academically  did  just 
enough  to  get  by.  An  indelible  memory 
of  the  student  demonstrations  following 
the  Cambodian  invasion  left  a bitter  taste: 

"I  had  never  seen  National  Guardsmen 
with  fixed  bayonets  marching  across 
campus,  tear  gas  being  fired,  state  troop- 
ers chasing  people  with  night  sticks 
drawn.  I was  frightened,  if  you  can 
imagine  a 6-foot  9-inch,  230-pound  guy 
very  scared.  We'd  go  into  the  dining  hall 
at  6 p.m.,  pitch  black  outside,  and  the 
National  Guard  would  fly  a plane  low 
over  the  campus.  People  would  be  div- 
ing into  doorways,  lights  were  shining, 
and  the  adjutant  general  was  on  a mega- 
phone garbling  'This  is  General 
Warfield.'  1 thought  he  was  saying  'This 
is  general  warfare.  Get  back  inside.'" 

What  he  couldn't  swallow  was  the 
threat  that  any  student  athlete  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  demonstrations  would 
lose  their  scholarship.  "Not  that  I would 
break  the  law,  but  it  was  my  right,  and 
the  threat  was  coercion.  I never  wanted  to  be  a passive  obser\’er 
of  social  change.  Oh,  I was  gassed  one  night  when  the  state 
police  were  rousting  demonstrators  on  Route  1.  I was  on  the 
South  Chapel  lawn  when  the  wind  changed.  So  my  only  partici- 
pation in  the  'revolution'  was  as  an  unwilling  \’ictim." 

Elmore  went  on  to  become  a Maryland  powerhouse,  All- 
American  his  senior  year  and  drafted  by  the  Indiana  Pacers. 
With  his  basketball  ambitions  holding  sway  once  again,  he 
entered  the  world  of  professional  sports.  After  a strong  second 
season,  he  was  injured  again  and  sat  out  a crucial  season.  "But 
my  maturity  level  was  different.  Rehab  was  arduous  and  frus- 
trating, but  it  taught  me  a lot  about  inner  strength,  looking  at 
the  horizon  and  seeing  a goal  there." 

He  returned  to  Maryland  during  the  off-seasons  and  com- 
pleted his  degree — finding  "a  redemption  in  that.  I hadn't  real- 
ized my  potential  at  Maryland,  and  coming  back  to  school  I 


"I  landed  here 
among  all  the 
hype  and  hoopla 
surrounding 
basketball  and 
got  my  values 
skewed,  all 
mixed  up,"  he 
says.  "I  let  the 
immediate  lure 
of  basketball 
influence  and 
distract  me 
from  my  long- 
term goal." 
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regained  what  I had  forgotten  about  perse- 
verance and  work  ethic.  I understood  that 
my  basketball  career  was  not  forever. 

And  1 am  someone  who  needs  the  self- 
affirmation  of  being  able  to  talk  about  who  1 
am  and  what  I do,  as  opposed  to  who  I was  and  what 

I did."  And,  he  says,  there  was  motivation  and  satisfaction  in 
paying  his  way  this  time  around. 

Nine  years  in  a solid,  but  not  starring,  role  in  the  NBA  had  its 
good  points  and  bad.  "I  had  fun,  but  it  was  a job.  Mentally,  your 
focus  is  always  on  playing.  The  season  starts  early  with  fall 
training  camp,  two  practices  a day  or  a game.  Off  season,  condi- 
tioning was  constantly  on  your  mind,  and  you  had  to  find  the 
self-motivation  to  stay  in  shape.  There  was  no  coach  standing 
behind  you.  There  were  diversions,  some  good,  some  not  so 
good,  and  the  bottom  line  is  that  you  are  constantly  on  display. 
There  was  the  pressure  of  not  wanting  to  read  about  your 
exploits  in  the  newspapers. 

"As  for  money,  what  1 made  in  my  career  players  today  are 
being  paid  in  a year.  But  there  was  enough  to  help  my  family 
buy  a house,  to  help  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I was  privileged, 
but,  lets  face  it,  if  you  are  in  your  mid-20s  and  have  never  had 
money,  you're  going  to  waste  it.  But  I was  able  to  support 
myself  through  law  school — an  extremely  expensive  proposi- 
tion— and  still  put  a few  dollars  away.  The  money  created  some 
pain,  but  also  opened  some  doors." 

arvard  Law  School.  "I  know  Tm  the  only 
NBA  player  who's  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law.  Tm  proud  of  having  been  there.  Don't 
know  how  I walked  through  those  ivy 
walls — I was  definitely  frightened,  32  years 
old,  having  been  out  of  school  so  long.  I 
expected  to  see  Einstein  in  the  faces  of  every- 
one I met.  But  1 hadn't  given  up  what  Cardi- 
nal Newman  called  'philosophical  habits.'  I 
had  done  well  when  I returned  to  Maryland, 
and  well  on  the  LSATs.  Nothing  against  affirmative  action,  but  1 
did  get  in  on  my  merits,  and  if  I didn't  over-distinguish  myself, 

1 certainly  didn't  extinguish  myself,  either." 

Elmore  still  held  fast  to  his  Perry  Mason  fantasies.  "Consid- 
ering the  state  of  the  legal  profession  and  its  reputation,  it's 
probably  better  that  I didn't  know  any  real-life  lawyers.  I had 
this  ideal  in  my  head  and  worked  to  achieve  that.  Nowhere  ever 
did  1 think  about  being  Hamilton  Berger!" 

Having  visions  of  what  a lawyer  was  all  about,  Elmore 
turned  down  opportunities  with  many  of  the  large  law  firms  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  as  he  launched  his  career. 
"There  was  no  way  1 could  work  in  corporate  law.  My  idea  was 
to  be  an  advocate  for  social  change.  At  law  school  I worked  with 


The  person  who  had  the  greatest  impact  on 


me  was  Paul  Robeson — he  was  a true  neo- 


Renaissance  individual.  I was  amazed  at  a lif( 


that  could  have  so  many  facets.  He  was  an 


All-American  athlete  in  college,  a lawyer,  an 


actor,  an  accomplished  concert  singer 
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Clockwise  from  bottom  left: 
Len  Elmore  in  his  first  pro- 
fessional season  with  the 
Indiana  Pacers  of  the  old 
American  Basketball  Associ- 
ation; flashing  a big  smile  on 
his  second-season  trading 
card;  in  action  for  the  New 
Jersey  Nets  against  the  San 
Diego  Clippers  in  1981; 
Elmore  as  No.  44  with  the 
1983-84  New  York  Knicks, 
his  last  year  before  retiring; 
the  32-year-old  "Perry- 
Mason-in-the-making" 
returning  to  the  challenges 
of  academia  at  Harvard  Law 
School  after  nine  years  in  the 
National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion; Elmore  accepting  his 
diploma  as  the  only  NBA 
player  with  a law  degree 
from  Harvard;  with  his  par- 
ents, the  late  Gladys  Elmore 
and  Moses  Elmore,  at 
graduation,  1987. 


the  public  defender,  and  interned  in  the  apellate  department.  I 
came  to  understand  the  role  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
America  and  particularly  how  it  metes  out  power.  It  is  used  in 
many  ways  to  control  as  well  as  protect.  But  as  public  defender, 

I found  myself  in  a reactive  rather  than  pro-active  role,  and  my 
professor  suggested  I become  a prosecutor,  where  you  have  the 
ability  to  analyze  a case,  make  a decision  on  whether  or  not  it  is 
fair,  and  to  deal  justly." 

Elmore  went  back  to  Brooklyn  to  become  assistant  district 
attorney  in  1987,  partly  because  he  was  born  and  raised  there, 
more  because  Elizabeth  Holzman,  whose  philosophical  stand- 
point he  admired,  was  his  boss,  and  ultimately  because  his  wife 
was  working  in  Manhattan. 

"Gail  [Segal,  a 1975  alumna  of  Maryland]  and  I had  been 
together  on  and  off  since  our  junior  year  at  Maryland.  We'd  go 
our  separate  ways.  I'd  live  in  one  city,  she'd  live  in  another,  we 
got  a chance  to  explore,  find  ourselves."  Toward  the  end  of  his 
NBA  career,  when  he  was  traded  to  New  York  and  Gail  was 
transferred  there  as  well,  they  "cast  their  lot  together"  in 
Elmore's  words. 

But  Gail  was  adamant  about  not  marrying  a professional  bas- 
ketball player.  It  wasn't  until  Elmore  had  graduated  from  Har- 
vard, when  he  was  on  the  road  to  becoming  "someone  real"  that 
they  married  and  started  their  family.  Their  two  boys,  Stephen 
and  Matthew,  are  now  5 and  2 years  old,  respectively.  Gail's 
successful  career  in  international  investment  banking  keeps  her 
in  New  York,  but  the  couple  also  owns  a home  in  Howard 
County,  Md.,  where  Elmore's  new  firm  is  headquartered. 

Three  years  in  the  Brooklyn  courts  taught  him  a great  deal, 
but  Elmore  moved  on  when  Holzman  left  to 
run  for  Congress.  "It  was  time  to  make  a 
change,  and  the  $28,000  salary  of  an 
assistant  D.A.  was  a good  motivator," 

Elmore  quips.  During  those  years,  he 
had  begun  doing  sports  commentary  for 
ESPN,  CBS  and  Jefferson  Pilot,  and  was 
also  researching  the  sports  manage- 
ment business.  He  opened  a private  law 
practice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but 
resigned  from  it  soon  after  he  launched 
Precept  Sports  Inc. 

"I  really  enjoyed  the  commentating, 
but  it  was  perceived  by  some  as  a con- 
flict of  interest  for  me  to  be  in  that  posi- 
tion as  a player  representative,  so  I went 
with  my  plan."  Elmore  started  off 
strong,  signing  Walt  Williams  from 
Maryland,  and  Harold  Miner  from  USC, 
both  first-round  draft  picks  in  the  1992 


"...my  professor 
suggested  I 
become  a 
prosecutor, 
where  you  have 
the  ability  to 
analyze  a case, 
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on  whether  or 
not  it  is  fair,  and 
to  deal  justly." 
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Clockwise  from  top  left: 

Same  face,  different  place — 
Len  Elmore  calling  ACC 
basketball  action  with  Brad 
Nessler  in  1990;  Elmore's 
"guys"  lighting  up  the  basket- 
ball court:  Harold  Miner,  who 
won  the  Slam  Dunk  Award  in 
1993  and  1995,  accepting 
one  of  his  trophies  from 
Julius  "Dr.  J"  Erving;  former 
Terp  and  one  of  Precept 
Sports'  first  signees,  Walt 
Williams,  laying  in  two  for  the 
Sacramento  Kings;  Wake  For- 
est standout  and  1 995  first- 
round  NBA  pick  Randolph 
Childress;  Elmore  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  giving 
back  to  the  community  with  a 
$10,000  check  donated  by 
Precept  Sports  to  the  D.C. 
Children's  Advocacy  Group 
last  June;  No.  1 NBA  pick  and 
one  of  Elmore's  newest  guys, 
Joe  Smith,  on  draft  day. 


These  athletes  are  natural  leaders,  they 


have  charisma,  they  have  a strong  work 


ethic,  they  have  to  be  smart  to  play  profes 


sional  sports.  In  the  African  American  com 


munity,  realistically,  it's  the  entertainers 


and  the  sports  stars  who  have  the  oppor- 


tunity to  turn  their  success  to  the  benefit 


of  others.  What  I envision  is  preparing 


these  young  men  and  women,  after  their 


leaders  in  business,  who  can  then  reach 


back  and  move  more  people  forward 
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season.  Immediately,  he  put  his  philoso- 
phy to  work.  He  encouraged  Walt 
Williams  to  endow  a scholarship  at  Mary- 
land in  memory  of  his  father,  for  minority 
students  who  might  not  otherwise  afford  c 
college  education. 

"For  many  businesses  like  mine,  the  clients 
choose  the  company.  The  large  firms  are  after 
large  numbers,  they  want  to  maximize  income. 

I intend  to  operate  at  a profit,  but  I am  very  careful  who  I devel- 
op a partnership  with.  I want  success  stories,  guys  who  continue 
to  go  forward,  guys  like  Walt  Williams.  Guys  who  will  get  their 
degrees.  These  athletes  are  natural  leaders,  they  have  charisma, 
they  have  a strong  work  ethic,  they  have  to  be  smart  to  play  pro- 
fessional sports.  In  the  African  American  community,  realistical- 
ly, it's  the  entertainers  and  the  sports  stars  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  their  success  to  the  benefit  of  others.  What  I 
envision  is  preparing  these  young  men  and  women,  after  their 
sports  careers,  to  become  a generation  of  leaders  in  business, 
who  can  then  reach  back  and  move  more  people  forward. 

have  to  do  more  than  earn  them  money.  I 
urge  them  to  finish  college.  I try  to  instill  in 
them  the  need  to  work  in  the  community, 
in  public  service.  I've  always  had  the  phi- 
losophy that  whatever  it  is  you  give,  that  is 
what  you  are  going  to  get.  If  you  don't 
give  something  back,  you  become  one- 
dimensional. Most  careers  are  finite.  When 
you  come  to  take  your  place  among  the 
community,  you  want  respect,  and  if  you 
haven't  done  anything  during  the  time  you  are  at  the  top  to  get 
it,  you're  not  going  to  get  it  when  the  status  is  gone." 

Precept  Sports  is  growing.  Among  Elmore's  11  clients  are 
basketball  players  Sam  Cassell  and  Terry  DeHere,  Olympic 
gymnast  Dominique  Dawes,  and  most  recently,  Maryland's  Joe 
Smith,  No.  1 draft  pick,  All-American  and  a perfect  candidate 
for  Elmore's  "guys." 

"In  recruiting  Joe,  we  had  intense  competition.  One  firm  bar- 
raged  him  with  calls.  One  pursued  him  with  an  intensity  bor- 
dering on  illegality.  Another  group  was  totally  incensed  that 
they  weren't  invited  to  talk.  We  just  tried  to  provide  informa- 
tion, raise  awareness,  talk  to  parents,  coaches,  the  player.  It's 
wrong  to  offer  deals,  make  promises,  and  wrong  to  be  didactic. 
The  thing  to  do  is  raise  the  questions.  I learned  that  working 
with  juries.  Let  them  figure  it  out  for  themselves,  respect  the 
individual.  They'll  reach  the  right  conclusions." 

With  the  signing  of  Joe  Smith,  Precept  has  entered  a tougher 
arena.  Elmore  expected  the  attacks,  the  dirty  tricks,  the  lies  and 


innuendo.  "But  we  bring  something  special 
to  the  table  besides  a completely  profession- 
al staff.  We  can  do  all  the  things  the  big 
guys  do— contract  negotiations,  marketing 
opportunities,  collateral  relationships,  legal 
counsel — but  no  other  firm  can  offer  my 
personal  experience.  I've  been  where 
these  guys  are.  I know  the  pitfalls,  I 
know  the  aftermath.  I do  preach  that  if 
you  have  people  around  you  who  are 
going  to  drag  you  down — because  mis- 
ery loves  company — then  it's  time  to 
shed  them.  I know  what  coaches  want 
during  tryouts.  I keep  my  guys  condi- 
tioned, they're  not  just  hanging  out  wait- 
ing for  a chance.  And  I know  what 
injuries  can  do  to  a career." 

The  insider  perspective  is  an  impor- 
tant benefit  of  Elmore's  firm.  So  is  his 
dedication;  "Client  service  is  extremely 
important.  It's  the  blood  that  runs 
through  the  company,  it's  our  job — a 24- 
hour-a-day  job.  My  clients  wonder  when  I sleep.  I have  as  much 
contact  with  my  clients  as  they  allow.  I try  to  impart  to  my  guys 
that  this  is  family.  They  have  so  much  in  common.  Think  of  the 
networking  possiblities  of  guys  with  this  kind  of  leadership 
potential." 

And  lastly  is  his  unwavering  vision:  "These  are  the  future 
captains  of  industry,  people  who  can  own  businesses  and  create 
jobs  for  each  other,  who  can  have  the  same  kind  of  impact  that 
Tm  trying  to  have  in  the  business  and  social  world." 

A question  that  demands  asking  of  a socially  committed, 
charismatic,  well-known  personality:  What  about  politics? 

There  was  a time,  Elmore  says,  when  it  entered  his  thinking,  but 
frankly,  "Being  in  the  private  sector  allows  me  much  more  free- 
dom to  have  that  kind  of  impact  than  politics  would.  Through 
my  clients  and  my  business  I can  effect  change,  have  an  impact 
on  the  social  fabric.  And  I don't  want  my  family  subjected  to 
tabloid  mentality.  Maybe  after  I write  my  book  and  cleanse  my 
soul  I can  consider  it." 

Meanwhile,  Precept  Sports  is  on  target  according  to 
Elmore's  five-year  plan,  including  his  internal  efforts  to  work 
with  firms  that  are  inclusive  and  diverse,  especially  in  the  realm 
of  asset  management  and  financial  planning.  In  the  future, 
Elmore  sees  diversification,  expansion.  Maybe  publishing. 
Maybe  a production  company.  But  always  an  eye  on  his  dream. 
And  he  ends:  "How  could  I not  be  committed?  I am  a product 
of  commitment." 


wife,  Gail, 
make  the  most 
of  time  with 
Stephen  and 
Matthew  (with 
his  mother, 
above).  "Family 
is  important  to 
me,"  he  says. 

"I  try  to  build 
this  sense  of 
family  with  my 
guys." 
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In  corporate  circles,  domestic-sounding  buzzwords  like 
''glass  ceilings"  and,  more  recently,  "sticky  floors" 
describe  the  obstacles  women  face  as  they  strive  to 
make  it  to  the  top  of  their  professions.  But  a rapidly  growing 
number  of  women  are  avoiding  these  pitfalls  by  moving  up 
on  their  own  terms. 

Among  the  7.7  million  women  who  own  firms  in  the 
United  States,  count  three  University  of  Maryland  alumnae: 
Faith  Kates  (right),  Kathy  Robinson  Nikiforov  (middle)  and 
Evelyn  Pasteur  Valentine  (left).  For  each,  owning  her  own 
business  fulfilled  a long-anticipated  or  serendipitous  destiny. 

Their  business  settings  vary  from  a comfortable  brick 
rancher  in  Baltimore  (which  doubles  as  home)  to  chic  mid- 
town Manhattan  office  suites;  their  academic  degrees,  from 
a bachelor  in  fine  arts  to  a double  doctorate  in  education 
and  business. 
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Evelyn  Pasteur  Valentine 


HOMEGROWN 
ADVANTAGES 

Spreading  her 
arms  before 
two  walls  of  fam- 
ily photos,  Eve- 
lyn Pasteur 
Valentine  says: 
"This  is  my 
inspiration." 
Then,  pointing 
to  a sepia-toned 
photo  of  her 
grandmother, 
she  says:  "She 
taught  me  how  to  zero  in 
on  certain  skills." 

As  a homespun  example  of 

that  natural  business  sense,  Valentine  recalls  how,  as  a little 
girl,  she  picked  butter  beans  in  the  summer — a task  she 
despised — and  then  packed  them  into  jars 
for  sale.  After  watching  her  try  to  jam  the 
beans  in  the  jar,  her  grandmother  advised: 
drop  them  in  and  gently  shake.  The  beans 
arrive  for  sale  unbruised.  And,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  you  use  fewer  beans. 

Today,  Valentine  frequently  deals  with 
bean  counters  of  a different  stripe.  In 
order  to  "wheel  and  deal  in  corporate 
boardrooms  with  the  best  of  them,  I had 
to  stop  and  get  my  union  card,"  which  is 
Valentine's  way  of  saying  she  needed  that 
doctorate  to  gain  credibility  in  her  field. 

So,  at  age  48,  she  began  her  quest  for  an 
interdisciplinary  doctorate  in  business 
and  education. 

"I  wanted  to  know  how  to  take  the  best 
of  business  and  the  best  of  education  and 
make  a marriage,"  says  Valentine.  She 
credits  the  guidance  and  support  of  two 
mentors:  the  late  Professor  Frank  Payne  in 
the  Maryland  Business  School  and  Ray 
Anderson,  retired  associate  dean.  College 
of  Education. 

Valentine's  1986  doctoral  disserta- 
tion— a strategic  plarming  model  for  edu- 
cation based  on  more  than  a year's  experi- 
ence studying  11  Maryland  school 


Evelyn  Pasteur  Valentine 

Degrees:  B.A.,  Home  Economics, 
North  Carolina  Central  University, 
1955;  M.S.,  Family  Life  and  Child 
Development,  1967;  Ed.D.,  Educa- 
tion and  Business  Management, 
University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  1986 

Business:  The  Pasteur  Center  for 
Strategic  Management  Ltd. 

Founded:  1987 

Location:  Home-based;  Baltimore 
Employees:  Five,  plus  contractual, 
depending  upon  the  project 
Annual  Revenue:  $250,000 
Philosophy:  "I  am  a take-charge  per- 
son. I had  to  be.  I had  it  thrust  upon 
me.  But  most  of  all,  1 love  what  1 do. 
1 love  to  bring  about  change  in  a 
positive  way." 


systems — -has  turned  into  a successful  business  venture  attract- 
ing clients  primarily  in  education  and  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions throughout  North  America. 

With  a background  of  38  years  in  education,  Valentine,  at  age 
60,  is  not  the  retiring  kind.  "1  retired  from  Baltimore  City 
schools  one  day  and  started  teaching  full  time  at  Loyola  College 
the  next  day."  she  says.  But  Valentine  left  her  tenure  track  facul- 
ty position  to  focus  her  full  attention  on  the  management  con- 
sultant firm  that  had  been  evolving  slowly  for  20  years. 

Amidst  the  typical  rec  room  trappings  and  paneled  bar, 
there's  an  extensive  reference  library,  a sophisticated  color  pho- 
tocopier, programmable  fax,  the  latest  computers  and  a comfort- 
able seminar  seating  area.  This  is  the  setting  for  The  Pasteur 
Center  for  Strategic  Management  Ltd.,  which  Valentine  directs 
as  president  and  CEO. 

Oliver  "Clint"  Valentine,  her  husband,  serves  a vital  role  as 
vice  president  for  finance.  "He  makes  sure  that  the  IRS,  Uncle 
Sam  and  1 stay  compatible,"  Valentine  says  with  a hearty  laugh. 
This  year,  she  expects  Pasteur  Center  revenues  to  top  $250,000. 
Her  staff  is  small,  just  two  computer  technicians  and 
two  part-time  employees  in  addition  to  herself  and  her 
husband.  "That's  the  advantage  of  a 
home-based  business.  You  can  structure  it 
any  way  you  want.  You  can  pull  in  the 
brightest  minds,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  contract,"  says  Valentine. 

Another  advantage  is  flexible  schedul- 
ing. Valentine  frequently  finds  her  most 
creative  time  is  9 p.m.  to  3 a.m.,  which  is 
not  surprising  to  the  eldest  of  15  chil- 
dren. "Growing  up  1 could  never  do  my 
own  work  until  after  1 put  all  of  Mama's 
children  to  bed,  got  the  dishes  washed, 
started  my  homework  or  helped  Mama 
prepare  for  the  next  day." 

The  homegrown  business  took  form 
about  nine  years  ago  over  a family  discus- 
sion. "Five  of  us  were  sitting  around  ask- 
ing, 'what  are  we  going  to  do  when  we 
grow  up?'  1 was  getting  ready  to  retire." 

So  she  put  together  a proposal;  went 
home  to  the  Outer  Banks,  in  North  Caroli- 
na, and  held  a family  council  to  request 
the  use  of  the  family  name:  Pasteur.  The 
"whole  kit-and-kaboodle," — all  14  sib- 
lings— agreed,  says  Valentine,  each  con- 
tributing $1,000  with  no  strings  attached. 
Younger  siblings  who  were  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  give  signed  a pledge,  she  adds. 
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At  any  given  time,  Valentine's  compa- 
ny may  handle  six  to  eight  clients  in 
varying  stages  of  needs  assessment  or 
strategic  planning  development.  Current- 
ly, she  has  two  major  contracts  with 
SUNY  Oswego  and  McGill  University, 
described  by  Valentine  as  "the  Harvard 
of  Canada." 

Her  strategic  planning  skills  have  also 
made  an  impact  at  her  alma  mater.  Fol- 
lowing the  creation  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  System  in  1988,  she  worked  on 
a team  to  establish  the  University  of 
Maryland  Alumni  Association,  later  com- 
pleting its  first  strategic  plan  under  her 
term  as  president.  "This  is  one  of  the  ways 
Tve  been  able  to  make  a contribution  back 
to  Maryland,"  says  Valentine,  who  also 
served  as  first  national  chair,  1991-92,  of 
the  newly  formed  Colonnade  Society. 

"Tm  very  pro-Maryland,"  she  adds. 

Her  next  venture  is  publishing  a 
workbook  aimed  at  giving  individuals  the  skills  she  offers  to 
her  organizational  clients.  Already  field-tested  and  titled  "For 
Those  Who  Do  Not  Fit  the  Pigeon  Hole,"  it's  a five-step  plan 
for  creating  strategic  changes  in  one's  life. 

Valentine  is  proof  positive  that  her  system  works. 

A MODEL  PLAN 

If  life  for  Evelyn  Valentine  has  been  a step-by-step  building 
to  her  current  business  success,  life  for  Faith  Kates,'78,  has 
been  a series  of  wonderful  flukes. 

About  a month  into  her  first  ad  agency  job,  her  boss  sud- 
denly quit,  leaving  her  responsible  for  all  the  casting  of  models 
in  commercials.  "I  basically  had  no  clue,"  she  says.  Just  a few 
years  later  she  went  on  to  head  one  of  the  most  successful 
high-fashion  modeling  agencies  in  the  country. 

She  started  Next  Management,  a modeling  agency,  in  1989, 
with  12  models.  Today,  it  has  flourished  into  a $20-million-a- 
year  success  story,  with  200  models  worldwide.  The  business 
specializes  in  youth  models,  age  11  to  25.  Next  models  have 
graced  the  covers  of  Vogue,  Cosmopolitan,  Glamour,  Mademoi- 
selle, Mirabella,  Elle  and  dozens  of  other  fashion  magazines. 

Before  Next,  when  she  was  thinking  of  leaving  New  York, 
she  says,  "my  psychic  told  me  not  to  move,  that  I was  going  to 
start  my  own  business.  I thought  she  was  insane."  A year  later 
Next  was  launched. 


Even  her  undergraduate  career  at  Col- 
lege Park  was  sparked  by  fortuitous 
events.  A tennis  talent  in  high  school, 
Kates  visited  Maryland  to  learn  more 
about  the  university's  program.  During 
an  interview.  Terrapin  basketball  and 
tennis  star  John  Lucas  (now  head  coach 
and  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
76ers)  strolled  in  and  said,  "she'd  make  a 
good  addition." 

"That  cemented  my  decision  to  go 
here,"  she  says. 

Kates  says  her  years  in  college  didn't 
really  teach  her  how  to  do  her  job;  they 
taught  her  discipline.  "You  learn  how 
much  you  can  get  done  in  a short  period 
of  time  and  who  can  help  you  do  it." 

And  why  "Next"?  Nobody  could 
come  up  with  a worthy  name  for  the 
business,  she  says.  Suggestions  kept 
getting  shot  down  and  we'd  say, 

"next... next... next."  Finally,  "we  looked 
at  each  other  and  said,  'that's  it!"' 


Faith  Kates 

Degree:  Radio,  Television  and  Film, 


1978 

Business:  Next  Management,  a 
modeling  agency  handling  200 
youth  models 
Founded:  1989 
Location:  New  York  City 
Employees:  60 

Annual  Revenue:  $20  million 
Philosophy:  "Always  be  fair.  If 
there's  one  thing  my  clients  remem- 
ber about  me,  it's  that  I'm  fair.  Also, 
you  must  love  what  you  do  and  be 
passionate  about  it." 
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Kathy  Robinson  Nikiforov 


ike  Faith  Kates, 
iKathy  Robinson 
Nikiforov  also 
seemed  to  be  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right 
time.  With  a degree  in 
fine  arts,  an  "artist's  heart"  and  a 
determination  to  succeed,  Robin- 
son, '68,  has  built  a multimillion- 
dollar  business  split  between  cosmetic  premiums  and  specialty 
product  designs  for  the  hotel  and  casino  industry.  With  a cus- 
tomer roster  that  includes  the  country's  major  cosmetic  compa- 
nies as  well  as  the  premier  Las  Vegas  hotels,  her  company's 
extensive  product  line  counts  among  its  many  successes  Eliza- 
beth Taylor's  fragrance  launches  plus  bathrobes,  slippers  and 
amenity  packages  to  pamper  VIP  guests  staying  at  Las  Vegas' 
Mirage  Hotel. 

Following  graduation  from  College  Park,  Robinson  entered  an 
executive  training  program  at  Hochschild-Kohn,  a Baltimore 
department  store.  After  about  10  months  of  writing  copy,  sketch- 
ing ads,  creating  displays  and,  yes,  sweeping  floors,  that  magnet — 
Manhattan — pulled  her.  Beginning  as  a buyer  of  handbags,  which 
led  to  a job  designing  them,  her  work  drew  a positive  plug  from 
V\! omen's  Wear  Daily,  the  bible  of  the  garment  industry.  "It  was  a 
learning  tool  and  a stepping  stone  for  me,"  recalls  Robinson. 

In  the  mid-'70s,  the  Elizabeth  Arden  Company  contacted  her 
with  an  order  for  a half-million  bags  similar  to  ones  she  was 
making.  At  the  time,  says  Robinson,  "I  was  killing  myself  to 
sell  two  dozen." 

That's  when  the  light  bulb  clicked  on. 

While  purses  are  but  a pittance  of  a depart- 
ment store's  inventory,  cosmetics  are 
among  the  largest.  "So  I realized  I was  in 
the  wrong  industry;  that  I worked  hard  for 
the  two  dozen,  so  why  not  work  just  as 
hard  for  the  500,000,"  says  Robinson. 

However,  the  cosmetic-related  sales 
promotional  firm  she  joined  soon  closed 
its  doors.  Unemployed  at  age  27,  she 
received  a call  from  another  industry 
giant,  Helena  Rubinstein,  asking  her  to 
work  on  a blockbuster  of  a project  for 
Christmas.  So,  with  a $15,000  loan  from 
her  grandmother,  Kathy  Robinson 
Designs  Inc.  was  born  in  1978. 


Kathy  Robinson  Nikiforov 


Degree:  B.A.,  Fine  Arts,  1968 
Business:  Kathy  Robinson  Designs  Inc 
Founded:  1978 

Location:  Headquarters,  New  York 
City 

Employees:  Four,  full-time 
Annual  Revenue:  Multimillion 
Philosophy:  "Always  be  yourself,  be 
kind  to  everyone,  and  follow  your 
instincts." 


Robinson  quickly  realized  the  enormity  of  her  undertaking — 
but  also  the  scope  of  possibilities  awaiting  in  the  center  of  the 
cosmetic  industry.  Her  niche  became  the  creation  of  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  promotional  and  collateral  display  items 
designed  to  lure  customers. 

Although  she  owns  part  interest  in  a manufacturing  plant, 
she  often  enlists  other  manufacturers  worldwide  to  produce  the 
best  possible  product,  at  a competitive  price.  She  keeps  over- 
head down  by  employing  a small  staff  that  expands  into  a "vir- 
tual" company  depending  upon  the  scope  of  the  job. 

About  eight  years  ago,  a friend  of  Robinson's  took  one  of  her 
company's  cosmetic  promotional  robes  to  Las  Vegas.  A buyer  at 
the  Golden  Nugget  Hotel  liked  what  she  saw  and  that  sparked 
the  start  of  a viable  new  market  that  now  includes  specialized 
retail  items  for  the  growing  number  of  stores  within  the  casinos. 

So,  Robinson  finds  herself  back  where  it  began — in  retail. 

Not  only  is  she  expanding  her  display  and  manufacturing  lines, 
she's  adding  specially  commissioned  fragrances  and  treatment 
products  for  her  hotel  clients. 

What's  next  on  her  agenda? 

Robinson's  graciously-appointed  Manliattan  office  is  filled 
with  pre-Columbian  and  Native  American  artifacts,  a collection 
which  grew  out  of  visits  to  South  America  and  to  the  American 
Southwest  with  her  husband.  This  love  of  spiritual  and  native 
art  has  her  planning  her  company's  next  market. 

"I'd  like  to  use  natural  ingredients  indigenous  to  the  South- 
west and  develop  cosmetic  treatment  products  that  would  even- 
tually be  marketable,"  says  Robinson. 

Is  there  any  doubt? 


According  to  an  April  1995  study  released  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  Women  Business 
Owners  in  partnership  with  Dun  & Brad- 
street  Information  Services,  the  7.7  million 
women-owned  firms  in  the  United  States 
employ  35  percent  more  people  than  the 
Fortune  500  companies  do  worldwide. 
That's  a 43  percent  growth  since  the  start 
of  the  decade.  And  women  have  staying 
power.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  enter- 
prises begun  in  1991  are  still  in  business 
today,  compared  with  a two-out-of-three 
success  rate  for  businesses  overall. 

By  the  year  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  half  of  all  businesses  will  be 
headed  by  women. 


Michael  Koster  also  contributed  to  this  article. 
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WITH  A LIHLE  HELP  FROM  HER  FRIENDS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  women-owned  businesses 

account  for  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  economy  and  have 
proven  to  be  as  financially  strong  and  creditworthy  as 
any  business  firm,  women  owners  have  their  share  of 
war  stories  when  it  comes  to  securing  business  loans.  Many 
financial  institutions  view  women  as  a greater  credit  risk 
merely  by  virtue  of  their  gender,  according  to  the  National 
Foundation  for  Women  Business  Owners'  April  1995 
report — "Women-owned  Businesses: 

Breaking  the  Boundaries." 

"One  of  the  hardest  things  women 
business  owners  face  is  that  they  tend 
not  to  be  taken  as  seriously  as  men," 
says  Cathy  MacNeil,  an  M.B.A.  stu- 
dent at  the  Maryland  Business  School 
and  a Lamone  Scholar  in  the  school's 
7-year-old  Dingman  Center  for 
Entrepreneurship  which  facilitates, 
supports  and  encourages  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  new  enterprise  growth. 

The  entrepreneurship  curriculum  of 
the  M.B.A.  program  earned  the  Mary- 
land Business  School  inclusion  as  one 
of  the  "Best  25  Business  Schools  for 
Entrepreneurs"  in  Success  magazine's 
first-ever  ranking  of  schools  this  year. 

Last  May,  Michael  Dingman,  an 
alumnus  of  the  school  as  well  as  chair 
and  CEO  of  Abex  Corp.,  made  a second 
$2  million  donation  to  further  support  and  enhance  his  name- 
sake center  which  grew  out  of  his  first  $2  million  gift  in  1986. 

Among  other  things,  funds  will  support  the  James  E.  Ding- 
man Entrepreneur  in  Residence — ^bringing  top  business  exec- 
utives to  act  as  super-mentors  to  the  center's  client  companies 
and  students.  Also  starting  this  fall,  the  James  E.  Dingman 
Entrepreneurship  Scholar  Program  (named  in  honor  of 
Michael  Dingman's  late  father)  will  bring  to  the  business 
school  top  M.B.A.  students  from  North  America  and  overseas 
to  study  entrepreneurship. 

The  Dingman  Center's  reputation  was  reason  enough  for 
Cathy  MacNeil  to  choose  Maryland,  even  though  she  was 
also  accepted  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  prestigious 
Wharton  School. 

With  an  undergraduate  degree  in  English  from  Colgate 
University  and  a master  of  fine  arts  in  theater  management 
from  Yale  Drama  School,  MacNeil  is  looking  forward  to  set- 


ting up  her  own  business — most  likely  in  the  entertainment 
or  media  industry,  perhaps  interactive  productions. 

MacNeil  has  already  been  rewarded  for  one  entrepren- 
eurial idea.  For  her  Lamone  Scholar  application,  she  present- 
ed a plan  for  designing  and  producing  artisan-created 
Christmas  ornaments  of  heirloom  quality.  While  conducting 
research,  MacNeil  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Christmas 
ornaments  are  the  No.  1 collectible  in  America.  The  well- 
received  plan  earned  her  a $2,000  Lamone  scholarship  and  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  Dingman  Center. 

Among  the  center's  more  than  155 
mentors — most  of  them  successful  local 
entrepreneurs — and  300  emerging  busi- 
ness clients,  MacNeil  observed  that 
women  were  in  short  supply.  She  set 
about  changing  that.  Last  February's 
first-ever  conference,  which  targeted 
women  entrepreneurs,  was  MacNeiTs 
brainchild. 

Since  women  frequently  seek  advice 
and  counsel  from  other  women,  Mac- 
Neil's  first  step  was  to  enlist  the  support 
of  essential  resource  organizations  with 
little  or  no  ties  to  the  center,  such  as  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Business 
Owners  (NAWBO),  the  American 
Woman's  Economic  Development  Corpo- 
ration and  Women  in  Technology  (WIT). 
The  successful  one-day  conference  agen- 
da, packed  with  strategies  offered  by 
some  of  the  country's  top  women  execu- 
tives, brought  together  nearly  120  women  business  owners 
from  the  mid-Atlantic  region.  And,  the  strong  showing  earned 
it  designation  as  an  annual  event,  with  the  second  conference 
slated  for  next  April. 

Sandra  Nola,  associate  director  of  the  Dingman  Center, 
says  the  center's  approach  with  clients  is  to  teach  them  "the 
business  of  business.  What  are  the  legal  issues?  What  are 
some  of  the  marketing  tricks  and  tips?  What  are  some  of  the 
problems  that  you're  going  to  face,  not  just  with  financing, 
but  with  partnership  situations?"  As  more  women  partic- 
ipate in  events  and  become  mentors,  Nola  sees  the  center 
expanding  and  diversifying — a move  sure  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  thousands  of  women  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region 
responsible  for  the  bottom  line. 

As  for  MacNeil,  her  own  business  future  could  be  in  inter- 
active productions  or,  then  again,  there  are  those  collectible 
ornaments  to  consider.  — Dianne  Burch 


“One  of  the  hardest  things 
women  business  owners  face  is 
that  they  tend  not  to  be  taken  as 
seriously  as  men,”  says  Cathy 
MacNeil,  an  M.B.A.  student  at 
the  Maryland  Business  School 
and  a Lamone  Scholar  in  the 
school’s  7-year-old  Dingman 
Center  tor  Entrepreneurship. 
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Unmasking  the  Secrets 
of  Good  Design 


You're  working  in  a nuclear 
power  plant.  An  alarm 
sounds.  You  grab  a mask  and 
run  to  the  control  console.  But 
you  can't  see  clearly.  Sweat  is 
pouring  down  your  face  and 
the  goggles  on  your  mask  are 
fogging  up.  You  feel  a little 
light  headed  and  just  aren't 
sure  you  can  reach  the  right 
buttons.  You  go  ahead  and 
aim  anyway.  Oops! 

It's  a frightening  scenario, 
one  that  researchers  at  the 
Human  Performance  Lab  are 
working  to  eliminate.  By  per- 
fecting the  design  of  respirato- 
ry protective  masks.  Art  John- 
son, Cathy  Dooly  and  their 
colleagues  provide  vital  infor- 
mation to  mask  designers. 

Johnson,  a biological  engi- 
neer, and  Dooly,  an  exercise 
physiologist,  have  been 
experimenting  with  respirato- 
ry protective  masks  (IVt-17s) 
thanks  to  funding  provided 
by  Aberdeen  Proving 


Grounds,  an  army  base  locat- 
ed in  Aberdeen,  Md. 

The  U.S.  Army  had  used 
the  M-17s  in  past  operations, 
including  Desert  Storm, 
where  the  hot,  dry  conditions 
of  Iraq  caused  problems  for 
soldiers  wearing  the  masks. 
"We  are  working  on  some  of 
the  basic  information  neces- 
sary to  incorporate  the  physi- 
ological aspects  of  the  mask 
wearer  into  the  design,"  John- 
son says. 

Poorly  designed  masks  can 
interfere  with  vision,  respira- 
tion, heat  loss,  eating  and 
drinking,  psychological  well 
being,  communication  and 
the  use  of  other  equipment. 
People  can't  work  as  long  or 
hard  with  masks  as  they  can 
without,  Johnson  adds. 

Aside  from  their  use  in  the 
military,  masks  are  vital  to 
people  who  work  in  chicken 
houses,  chemical  plants  or 
grinding  mills  and  also  to 
painters  and  pesticide 
sprayers. 

The  Human  Performance 


A poorly  designed  gas  mask  can 
mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  Researchers  at  the 
Human  Performance  Lab  put 
mask-clad  subjects  to  the  test. 

Lab  is  a hodge  podge  of 
treadmills,  children's  games, 
computers  and  complex  phys- 
iological monitoring  equip- 
ment. Johnson  and  Dooly  run 
volunteers  through  a variety 
of  tasks  to  test  different  fea- 
tures of  the  masks. 

As  an  eye-hand  coordina- 
tion task,  for  example,  sub- 
jects touch  lights  flashing  on  a 
board  in  an  allotted  time 
frame.  They  also  play  games 
like  Perfection  to  check 
assembly  skills.  Exercise  tasks 
are  done  on  the  bicycles  and 
treadmills.  Volunteers  partici- 
pate in  "Visual  Aerobics"  on  a 
computer  to  improve  console 
monitoring. 

Johnson  says  the  lab 
recently  finished  a communi- 
cation study  in  which 
researchers  read  a list  of 
words  to  see  if  volunteers 
could  decipher  what  they 
were  saying.  Even  when  the 
readers  were  standing  as 
close  as  a few  inches  from  the 
volunteers'  faces,  they 
couldn't  get  any  more  than 
45-50  percent  correct.  Besides 
the  sound  getting  muddled, 
they  weren't  getting  any  visu- 
al cues. 

But  testing  at  the  lab  is 
not  limited  to  masks. 
Researchers  are  also 
undertaking  an  inhalation 
resistance  study,  examin- 
ing exercise-induced-pul- 
monary hemorrhages  in 
horses  and  muscular  effi- 


ciency/oxygen consumption 
when  a person  walks  uphill 
as  opposed  to  down. 

"There  is  absolutely  no 
other  place  working  on  [these 
types  of]  bioengineering  pro- 
jects, " says  Johnson.  "We're 
unique  in  the  world — and 
maybe  in  the  universe,"  he 
adds,  laughing.  — JC 

World's  Fastest  Modem 


Imagine  surfing  the  Internet 
for  David  Letterman's  Top  10 
list,  the  latest  Maryland  bas- 
ketball scores  or  information 
on  the  newest  breakthrough 
in  genetic  research  and  find- 
ing the  answers  in  half  the 
usual  time.  A newly  devel- 
oped modem,  patented  by 
three  researchers  in  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, is  making  informa- 
tion access  twice  as  speedy  as 
before. 

"This  modem  can  transmit 
the  same  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  half  of  the  time,"  says 
Nariman  Farvardin,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering 
chair  and  one  of  the  inven- 
tors. "For  all  practical  purpos- 
es the  other  modems  are  now 
obsolete." 

The  new  V.34  standard 
modem  (shown  below)  can 
automatically  adapt  itself  to 
the  condition  of  the  phone 
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line.  "If  the  line  condition  is 
very  good  it  automatically 
goes  to  the  highest  rate, 
which  is  28.8  kbit/s,  but  if  the 
line  condition  gets  worse  dur- 
ing the  connection  time,  the 
modem  automatically  reduces 
the  rate,"  according  to  Far- 
vardin.  The  highest  rate  of  the 
V.32bis,  the  previous  stan- 
dard modem,  was  14.4  kbit/ s. 

Farvardin  shares  the  credit 
for  the  V.34  modem,  patented 
last  February,  with  Rajiv 
Laroia,  a former  electrical 
engineering  doctoral  student 
and  Steven  Tretter,  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  electrical 
engineering. 

The  patent  belongs  to  the 
university,  and  Penril  Data- 
Comm  Networks  Inc.,  of 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  is  the 
exclusive  licensing  agent  of 
the  technology.  It  will  market 
and  license  the  modem  to 
other  manufacturers.  — BW 

Making  Mountains  Out  of 
Mouse  Clicks 


"Let's  see  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  Eastern  Shore  if  a 
four-meter  storm  surge  hit  the 
area,"  says  Robert  Ridky, 
associate  professor  of  geolo- 
gy. We're  sitting  in  front  of  a 
computer  running  Portrait 
USA,  a CD-ROM  distributed 
by  the  Joint  Education  Initia- 
tive (JEI)  Program  and 
designed  as  a storehouse  of 
geographical  and  geological 
information.  He  clicks  the 
mouse  on  several  icons,  enters 
a few  figures  and  suddenly 
the  coastline  on  the  map  of 
Maryland  shows  the  result  of 


If  Captain  Nemo  Had  Only  Known... 

Sorry,  folks,  it's  just  a mass  of  whale  blubber.  That's  in 
essence  what  university  zoologist  Sidney  K.  Pierce 
told  the  world  last  April  when  he  discovered  the  true  ori- 
gin of  Octopus  giganteus,  a.k.a.,  the  giant  octopus  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  six-and-a-half-ton,  200-foot  blob,  found  on 
the  Elorida  beach  in  1896,  by  DeWitt  Webb  (pictured 
above),  had  been  thought  to  be  the  only  existing  evidence 
for  such  a sea  monster. 

Using  a small  piece  of  the  specimen  which  had  been 
preserved  by  the  Smithsonian,  Pierce  examined  its  tissue 
structure  and  amino  acid  composition.  He  discovered  the 
sample  consisted  of  collagen — a protein  found  in  tough 
connective  tissue  like  ligaments  and  tendons,  matching 
those  found  in  whales.  And,  its  amino  acid  structure  resem- 
bled that  of  a warm-blooded  animal — not  an  octopus. 

"I  was  hoping  it  would  be  a giant  octopus,"  Pierce  says. 
"That's  much  more  interesting  than  a dead  whale." 


heavy  rains  and  a four-meter 
increase  in  sea  level.  A new 
coastline  has  been  drawn  35 
meters  from  where  the 
Atlantic  usually  rises  and 
falls.  Picture  the  Ocean  City 
boardwalk  underwater,  cars 
lying  like  sunken  ships  on 
Ocean  Highway. 

Although  Portrait  USA  is 
not  designed  to  encourage  the 
user  to  play  doomsday,  it  is 
typical  of  the  kind  of  software 
distributed  by  the  JEI.  Begun 
by  the  United  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey  with  funds  from 
the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, JEI  is  a university  out- 
reach program  designed  to 
train  teachers  in  the  effective 
use  of  computers  and  technol- 
ogy in  the  classroom. 

The  thing  that  is  exciting 
about  JETs  software  is  that  it's 
actual,  real-life  data  that's 
used  by  scientists  around  the 
world,  says  Ridky.  "It's  not  a 
watered  down  or  homoge- 
nized version,"  he  says. 

This  means  that  elemen- 
tary school  kids  in  Baltimore 
study  the  same  data  on  flood 
levels  as  those  used  by  a 
meteorologist  at  the  National 
Weather  Service.  To  disperse 
information,  JEI  maintains  a 
node  on  the  Internet  and  fur- 
nishes scientific  data  and 
technical  support  to  scientists 
and  educators  from  26  coun- 
tries. Ridky  and  a graduate 
student  developed  Portrait 
USA  to  include  with  JETs 
teacher  training  workshops 
which  have  reached  thou- 
sands of  teachers  throughout 
the  United  States  since  the 
program's  inception  in  1991. 

Back  on  the  computer 


screen,  Ridky  is  using  Portrait 
USA  to  examine  the  geologic 
ages  of  rocks  in  Central  Mary- 
land. "These  rocks  are  from 
the  Triassic  period,"  he  says, 
clicking  a section  along  the 
Potomac  River.  "They're  the 
same  sandstones  that  built  the 
Smithsonian  castle  and  lined 
the  C&O  canal." 

Next  we  see  county  bound- 
aries, railroads,  fault  lines  and 
every  recorded  earthquake  in 
Maryland  since  1534. 

Ridky  maintains  that  using 
this  data  to  explore  the  world 
helps  students  learn  science 
and  math  by  actually  doing 


the  science  and  math.  "We're 
trving  to  capture  the  spirit  of 
science,"  he  says.  "Through 
this  technology,  kids  can  see 
this  information  in  a much 
more  powerful,  interactive 
way." 

To  demonstrate,  he  pops  in 
another  disk  which  includes  a 
satellite  image  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Then  he  asks  me  to  use 
the  Washington  Monument  as 
a giant  sundial  to  determine 
what  time  of  day  the  picture 
was  taken. 

As  my  mind  struggles 
back  to  geometry  class,  1 see 
what  he  means.  — JS 
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Clubhouse  Culture 


Ah,  the  batboy:  that  well-con- 
nected, but  underpaid  adoles- 
cent, privy  to  a world  of 
tough-talking  baseball  heroes, 
pine  tar  and  chewing  tobac- 
co— the  envy  of  every  kid  on 
the  block. 

Through  nearly  200  inter- 
views with  former  batboys, 
Neil  Isaacs,  professor  of 
English,  has  plunged  into  the 
baseball  clubhouse.  What  he 
has  uncovered  is  a subculture 
much  deeper  than  apparent  to 
those  unprivileged  eyes  in  the 
stands.  He  has  published  his 
findings  in  two  books:  one 
comprised  of  just  the  raw 
interviews.  Innocence  and 
Wonder:  Baseball  through  the 


Eyes  of  Batboys;  the  other,  an 
interpretive  look,  Batboys  and 
the  World  of  Baseball. 

Isaacs  discovered  that 
what  happens  on  the  field  is 
the  least  consequential  part  of 
the  "batboy  experience"; 
rather,  "the  things  that  really 
matter  happen  in  the  club- 
house, during  practice  and  on 
the  road,"  he  says.  Readers 
learn  of  players  acting  as 
mentors  to  the  young  men, 
teaching  them  the  values  of 
hard  work,  generosity  and 
friendship.  Batboys  babysit 
players'  children,  they  borrow 
their  cars  to  pick  up  wives  at 
the  airport  and  learn  to  forge 
the  players'  signatures  for 
unsuspecting  fans.  Not  too 
many  other  professions  allow 


game,  used  the  same  cliches 
and  reported  the  same  kind  of 
incidents. 

Included  are  many  stories 
of  being  the  butt  of  practical 
jokes,  as  a rite  of  initiation 
into  the  clubhouse  culture. 
They  repeatedly  reported 
being  sent  for  the  "key  to  the 
batter's  box,"  a "bucket  of 
steam"  or  for  a "bag  of  knuck- 
leballs."  Isaacs  suspects  the 
batboy  subculture  puts  walls 
between  itself  and  the  outside 
world  in  order  to  preserve 
itself.  "A  self-perpetuating 
nostalgia,"  he  calls  it. 

Picking  up  a love  for  the 
game  and  a penchant  for 
"being  around  the  guys," 
many  batboys  interviewed 
remained  in  baseball-affiliat- 
ed careers.  Interestingly,  a 
high  percentage  went  on  to 
join  another  male-dominated, 
private  subculture — law 
enforcement.  — JS 


In  1936,  batboy  Fred  Weisman 
went  on  the  road  with  the  Cleve- 
land Indians  and  his  hero,  Hal 
Trosky,  and  was  dubbed  a good 
luck  charm  by  the  press  as  the 
Tribe  climbed  in  the  standings. 


a young  man  to  play  cards 
with  Hank  Aaron  on  a regular 
basis  the  way  Gilly  Lefebve 
did  as  a batboy  for  the  visit- 
ing clubhouse  in  Los  Angeles. 

Through  the  eyes  of  the 
batboy,  the  oral  histories 
reveal  a fascinating,  candid 
image  of  their  heroes — some- 
times very  different  than 
those  portrayed  by  the  media. 
"These  men  treasured  the  fact 
they  regarded  the  media  the 
way  the  players  did,"  says 
Isaacs.  "They  saw  the  players 
as  they  were." 

Consider  the  generous  tip- 
pers (Ted  Williams,  Sandy 
Koufax),  the  moody  players 
(Reggie  Jackson,  Mike 
Schmidt),  the  genuine 
"good  guys"  (Brooks 
Robinson,  Hank  Green- 
berg) and  those  most 
misunderstood  by  the 
public  (Ted  Williams, 

Steve  Carlton). 

Isaacs  says  that  the  subcul- 
ture has  remained  virtually 
the  same  over  time.  From  the 
batboys  who  shined  shoes  for 
Babe  Ruth  in  the  '20s  to  the 
young  men  who  shagged  fly- 
balls  in  the  mid-'80s,  all  had 
similar  comments  about  their 
experiences.  They  possessed 
the  same  attitudes  toward  the 


Stan  Strull  toted  the  bats  for 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  during 
spring  training  in  Vero  Beach, 
Florida  in  1951. 
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Listening  to  Help  Others  Speak 


The  Root  of  Violence 

If  your  4-year-old  beats  the 
family  pet  or  throws  a daily 
temper  tantrum  at  his  or  her 
preschool,  how  wor- 
ried should  you  be? 

For  some  children, 
such  behavior  is  I • 
just  plain  mischief,  I 
while  other  kids 


reduce  aggressive  behavior  in 
young  children.  Called  "Fam- 
ily Foundations,"  the  project 
is  one  of  five  from  around  the 
country  chosen  to  receive  a 
grant  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Foundation. 

^ ■ Fox  and  his  associ- 
ates identified  "at  risk" 
children  from  two 
preschool  sites  in  Prince 


George's  County,  Md.,  and 
are  delivering  a nine-month 
intervention  to  a selected 


may  be  headed  for 
serious  trouble. 

According  to  Nathan  Fox, 
professor  of  psychology  and  group, 
human  development,  psy-  The  project  is  dubbed 

chologists  have  been  studying  Family  Foundations  because 
the  roots  of  violence  and  its  main  emphasis  is  on  the 

aggression  for  some  time.  family.  The  intervention  uses 

They  pretty  much  agree  a three-pronged  approach: 

about  three  things,  A social  worker  runs 

Fox  says.  First,  if  a / * • \ parent  groups  and, 

child  is  aggressive  / * I ensures 

and  sometimes  vio-  I W / that  each  family 
lent  at  a young  age,  receives  all  the  social 

the  chances  of  that  child  services  available  to  it; 

continuing  to  get  into  trouble  parent  mentors  from  the  com- 
and  committing  violent  or  munity  help  families  handle 

aggressive  acts  as  a juvenile,  crises,  as  well  as  the  stresses 

or  even  as  an  adult,  are  quite  and  strains  of  their  particular 

good.  environment;  while  the  third 

Secondly,  says  Fox,  young  part  of  the  approach  is  child- 
children  who  act  out,  who  are  centered, 
aggressive  and  violent  and  Preschool  teachers  are 

behave  in  a maladaptive  man-  being  trained  to  teach  social 
ner,  come  from  homes  which  skills.  In  addition,  an  individ- 
have  problems.  ually  tailored  behavioral 

"The  third  thing  ^ change  program,  coordi- 

we  know  is  that  if  / ^ nated  with  a child  psy- 


we  are  to  do  some- 
thing, it  is  best  to  do 
it  early  on  in  the 
game,  when  chil- 
dren are  still  young  and 
impressionable,"  he  adds. 

These  three  principles 


chologist  and  the 
child's  parents  and 
teachers,  is  being  devel- 
oped for  each  preschooler. 
"The  aim  of  the  project  is 
to  get  families  and  teachers  to 
a point  where  they  are  able  to 


principal 

invest! 


guide  the  work  of  Fox  and  his  handle  the  child  as  they  deal 
colleagues  who  have  orga-  efficiently  with  their  own 

nized  a project  to  identify  and  problems,"  Fox  says.  — JC 


I an  Bernstein  Ratner  hears  "gaa-gaa"  and  "goo-goo"  from 
I her  test  subjects  frequently,  but  she  uses  bigger  words  when 
she  writes  about  them.  As  an  expert  on  how  children  acquire  lan- 
guage skills,  the  chair  of  the  hearing  and  speech  sciences  depart- 
ment has  made  the  study  of  repetitive  one-word  sentences,  excla- 
mation points  and  tinkling,  melodic  intonations  into  a career. 

She  made  headlines  across  the  country  in  the  late  1980s  with 
her  research  that  showed  parents  have  an  intrinsic  gift  for  teach- 
ing babies  to  talk.  From  analyzing  hundreds  of  conversations 
between  parents  and  their  children  across  cul- 
tures, Ratner  deduced  that  patterns  of  adult 
speech  with  babies  are  constant.  "When  adults 
speak  with  children  they  intrin- 
sically use  words  clearly, 
redundantly  and  in  isolation," 
she  says.  Ratner  also  discovered 
this  speech  to  have  its  own 
vocabulary,  syntax  and 
intonation.  , 

Now  she  is  extending 
her  research  on  language 
acquisition  to  investigate 
why  children  stutter. 

According  to  Ratner,  stut- 
tering was  originally 
thought  of  as  an  emotional 
problem  (sorry  Dr.  Spock), 
but  has  since  been  shown  to 
be  neurological  in  nature 
and  often  transmitted 
genetically.  Ratner's  work 
has  also  shown  that  stutter- 
ing appears  to  interact  with 
the  way  children  develop 
language  skills. 

Her  current  hypothesis 
puts  a new  spin  on  an  old 

convention.  The  traditional  thinking  in  some  areas  of  the  field — 
which  since  has  been  discredited — was  that  "stuttering  is  in  the 
ear  of  the  parent,"  that  is,  a parent  hears  a child  stutter  and  then 
alerts  the  child  or  helps  the  child  over  the  difficult  word.  This,  in 
turn,  makes  the  child  anxious  and  begins  a cycle  of  tension  which 
further  aggravates  the  problem. 

Ratner  is  testing  whether  "stuttering  is  in  the  ear  of  the  child," 
meaning  children  who  have  a problem  are  more  attuned  to  their 
deficiencies  in  speech  than  normal  kids  and  therefore,  are  more 
prone  to  stutter.  "It  would  basically  turn  a very  old  wisdom  on  its 
head,"  she  says  of  her  theory. 

If  proven  correct,  her  research  could  provide  a valuable  clue  in 
helping  the  20  percent  of  stutterers  who  do  not  overcome  their 
impairment  by  adulthood.  — JS 


Nan  Bernstein  Ratner 
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PORIFOIIO 


Going  Global 


Time  was  viewers  entered  a 
gallery,  stood  before  a piece  of 
art,  pondered  its  physical 
presence  and  offered  their 
opinions.  They  still  do,  but 
computers  have  created  a new 
medium  for  art  and  altered 
our  means  of  interaction. 

"The  Digital  Village  " exhi- 
bition which  opens  at  The  Art 

Art  at  Home  on 
the  Net 

To  enjoy  a virtual  trip  to 
the  Art  Gallery's  Digital 
Village  exhibition  as 
well  as  links  to  more 
about  facilities,  staff, 
collections  and  future 
exhibitions,  connect 
online  at  this  address: 
http : / / w w w . inform . 
umd.edu/EdRes/ 
Colleges/ARHU/Art 
Gal/.WWW/digvil/ 
digital.htm 


Gallery  on  November  1 and 
runs  through  December  22,  is 
about  as  high  tech  as  it  gets. 
For  starters,  it's  on  the  Net,  of 
course  (see  accompanying 
box).  Beyond  that,  the  "high 
concept"  project  will  empha- 
size computer  technology  as 
the  critical  tool  of  the  '90s  for 
the  enriched  communication 
of  ideas,  for  creative  thinking 
and  education,  and  for  the 
production  of  art. 

According  to  the  gallery's 
director  and  show  curator, 
Terry  Gips,  through  tradition- 
al art  objects,  screen  images, 
physical  and  ephemeral 
"cyber"  spaces,  text  and 
sound,  the  exhibition  will 
pose  questions  about  how 
digital  media  are  reshaping 
the  world  on  a grand  scale, 
restructuring  societies, 
revamping  the  possibilities 
for  intimate  relationships  and 
changing  the  definitions  and 
practices  of  art.  Gips  has  been 
an  instrumental  player  in  the 
development  of  computer 
graphics  as  an  art  form. 

Gips  notes  that  the  project 


The  work  of  Ed  Hill  and  Suzanne 
Bloom,  a team  known  as 
MANUAL,  is  among  the  exhibit 
of  eight  artists  at  "The  Digital 
Village."  Employing  pho- 
tographs, video  and  CD-ROM 
technology,  MANUAL  illustrates 
the  effects  of  machines  and  tech- 
nology on  forest  ecology. 

was  conceived  to  bring  togeth- 
er two  sides  of  the  campus 
which  often  have  little  interac- 
tion: the  sciences — computer 
science  in  particular — and  the 
arts  and  humanities.  In  addi- 
hon,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
hold  a concurrent  show. 

The  exhibition's  theme  is 
"Connectivity,  Interactivity 
and  Imagination."  At  its  heart 
is  a groundbreaking  exhibi- 
tion which  is  simultaneously 
a dramatic  installation  of  art- 
works characterized  by  their 
visual  power  and  social  com- 
mentary, and  a participatory 
on-line  event  that  will  involve 
sites  throughout  Maryland 
and  the  region,  other  U.S. 
urban  and  rural  locations,  and 
the  Ivory  Coast  in  Africa. 

Thousands  of  children 
from  the  area  and  as  far  away 
as  Africa's  Ivory  Coast,  will 
send  to  the  gallery  electronic 
versions  of  their  drawings, 
paintings,  photographs, 
poems,  essays  and  even 
works  generated  from  a 
scientific  or  mathemati- 
cal starting  point. 

These  will  be  fashioned 
into  an  "on-line"  com- 
posite accompanied  by  a 
hard  copy  "quilt"  which 
will  be  printed  and  mount- 
ed on  the  gallery  wall. 


To  learn  more  about  the  i an 
full  range  of  activities,  includ-  , a. 
ing  concerts,  multi-media  per-  | i: 
formances  and  more  call  the  \ 6 
Art  Gallery  at  301-405-2763. 

— DB 

A Place  of  His  Own 


When  Michael  Collier,  profes- 
sor of  English,  took  charge  of 
Bread  Loaf  Writers'  Confer- 
ence (the  oldest  in  America) 
this  year,  he  continued  the 
tradition  of  a poet  providing 
the  group's  guiding  hand. 


"Robert  Frost  supposedly  had  t 

the  initial  idea  for  the  confer-  ' t> 
ence,"  says  Collier,  adding,  si 

"Having  a poet  as  director  S 

makes  it  clear  the  conference's  ti 

main  focus  is  literary  writing.  L 

Poets  are  immune  commer-  t 


cially  since  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  money 
from  their  poetry  alone." 

Each  August  for  the  past 
70  years,  aspiring  writers  and 
poets  have  gathered  at  the 
Bread  Loaf  Inn,  a Victorian 
country  retreat  in  Vermont's 
Green  Mountains,  seeking 
inspiration,  critiquing 
manuscripts 
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poems  was  written  during  a 
five-year  period  which  found 
him  shuttling  between  Col- 
lege Park  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  his  wife  (who 
had  a position  at  Yale)  and 
two  children  were  living. 
Although  he  spent  many 
hours  on  the  train,  he  could 
not  write  there.  As  time  pro- 
gressed, "I  sort  of  developed 
a real  hatred  for  the  train," 
says  Collier,  which  manifest- 
ed itself  in  motion  sickness. 

Most  of  Collier's  poems 
are  about  people  or  objects 
found  in  the  Arizona  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  grew  up 
during  the  late  '50s  and  '60s. 

"I  think  the  reason  1 began 
writing  those  poems  was  that 
1 really  didn't  have  a sense  of 
where  I was  living.  And  so  1 
was  unconsciously  going 
back  to  that  neighborhood  in 
Arizona  in  which  1 had  spent 
the  first  18  years  of  my  life." 

Collier  believes  that  "over 
time  and  through  the  distor- 
tion of  memory  those  lives 
got  transformed  into  legends 
and  myths."  And,  in  the  pro- 
cess, he  says,  they  offer  exam- 
ples of  how  all  of  us  live. 

"Place  is  a funny  thing  for 
writers.  Some  writers  identify 
very  much  with  place  and 
never  have  to  leave  the  place 
where  they  grew  up — like 
William  Faulkner  or  Thomas 
Hardy,"  says  Collier.  Ironical- 
ly, he  adds.  Frost,  who  is 
linked  so  strongly  with  New 
England,  was  a Californian 
who  adopted  the  Northeast 
terrain  in  order  to  create  his 
own  sense  of  place.  — DB 

of  yard-sale  finds. 


In  the  Grand  Manor 


David  Fogle,  professor  of  architecture,  has  taken  up 
residence  on  the  grounds  of  Kiplin  Hall  (shown 
above),  the  17th-century  English  country  estate  built  by 
George  Calvert,  the  first  of  six  Lords  Baltimore.  The 
Jacobean  castle  is  a familiar  sight  to  the  director  of  the 
graduate  program  in  historic  preservation.  He  has  been 
bringing  students  these  past  eight  summers  to  the  pas- 
toral Yorkshire  dales  for  a six-week  course  of  study. 

Among  projects  related  to  historic  preservation  and 
architecture,  each  class  adds  to  the  growing  Maryland  col- 
lection on  exhibit  in  rooms  off  the  long  gallery  on  the  top 
floor.  For  visitors  who  cUmb  to  the  top,  the  rewards  are 
bountiful.  "You  can  stand  in  Kiplin  Hall  and  see  the  same 
landscape  as  when  Lord  Baltimore  looked  out.  It's  quite 
unchanged,"  says  Fogle. 

During  July  and  August,  four  students 
assembled  a room  display  honoring  Francis 
Nicholson,  colonial  governor  of  Maryland 
(1694-1699)  who  was  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
near  Kiplin  Hall.  Considered  a Renaissance 
man,  Nicholson  laid  out  plans  for  the  city  of 
Annapolis  in  1694  and  engineered  the  move 
of  the  state  capital  from  St.  Mary's  City  to 
its  present  home.  Later,  as  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  went  on  to  develop  the  plans  for 
Williamsburg.  Although  untrained  as  an 
architect,  Fogle  says  Nicholson  undoubtedly  based  his 
city  planning  on  Christopher  Wren's  design  for  rebuilding 
London  following  the  disastrous  fire  of  1666. 

Among  the  many  Maryland  items  on  display,  such  as  a 
model  of  The  Dove  (pictured  right)  which  transported  set- 
tlers to  St.  Mary's  City  in  1634,  are  two  Indian  arrows 
made  by  a Smithsonian  craftsman  and  added  to  the  col- 
lection in  1994.  These  represent  the  bargain  rent  paid  by 
the  Calvert  family  for  the  Maryland  colony.  Historical 
accounts  show  that  each  Tuesday  after  Easter  for  137 
years — from  1634  to  1771 — a pair  of  Indian  arrows  was 
delivered  to  Windsor  Castle.  "Since  they  never  throw  any- 
thing away,  we  figure  there  are  a lot  of  arrows  tucked 
away  somewhere  in  Windsor,"  jokes  Fogle. 


and  learning  from  colleagues 
and  mentors.  Middlebury 
College,  which  had  been 
given  the  irm  in  the  early  '20s, 
established  a summer  school 
run  by  its  Department  of 
English.  With  a couple  of 
spare  weeks  remaining  at  the 
close  of  the  six-week  session, 
Robert  Frost — a nearby  resi- 
dent— suggested  that  the  time 
be  used  to  enable  writers  to 
come  together. 

Collier's  own  involvement 
began  in  1981  when  he 
attended  as  a Margaret 
Bridgeman  Scholar;  and  for 
the  past  three  years  he  has 
been  part  of  the  teaching 
staff.  In  addition  to  his  selec- 
tion as  director.  Collier  joined 
two  other  members  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  facul- 
ty as  a 1995  Guggenheim  Fel- 
low, one  of  152  awardees 
from  nearly  3,000  applicants. 

With  his  third  book  of  crit- 
ically acclaimed  poems.  The 
Neighbor  (University  of  Chica- 
go Press),  published  this  year, 
the  Guggenheim  award  will 
enable  him  to  take  a year's 
leave  from  teaching  to  con- 
centrate fully  on  his  poetry. 

Of  his  writing.  Collier  says: 
"It's  habitual.  I don't  have  to 
fight  with  writing.  1 have  to 
fight  with  getting  the 
time  to  write." 
i His  newest 
collection  of  nar- 
rative free  verse 

Michael  Collier 
prefers  composing 
his  poems  on  the  well- 
used  keys  of  a typewriter, 
from  his  growing  collection 


TOP  AND  RIGHT  PHOTOS  BY  DAVID  FOGLE 
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A Center  That's 
Performance  Driven 


Martin  Feinstein,  the  74-year- 
old  impresario,  has  been  cred- 
ited with  transforming  the 
Washington  Opera  from 
regional  to  international 
acclaim  and  is  widely  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  finest  arts 
managers  in  the  nation.  He 
stepped  down  from  his  post 
as  general  director  this  spring. 

Fortunately,  Feinstein  has 
granted  an  encore  perfor- 
mance at  College  Park  where 
his  programming  expertise 
will  now  help  position  the 


planned  $107  million  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  as  a 
national  educational  and  per- 
formance facility. 

Feinstein  is  no  stranger  to 
such  feats.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  Washington  Opera 
has  averaged  98  percent 
attendance  since  the  1985-86 
season  and  has  operated  in 
the  black  at  a time  when  other 
opera  companies  are  strug- 
gling to  keep  an  audience. 

When  Feinstein  took  the 
helm  as  executive  director  in 
1980,  the  company's  season 
included  only  16  perfor- 
mances of  four  different 


Martin  Feinstein  is  most  at 
home  in  a theater  seat.  Follow- 
ing a long  career  with  the 
Washington  Opera  Company, 
Feinstein  now  brings  his  arts 
management  genius  to  the 
university  as  a senior  advisor 
for  the  performing  arts. 

operas.  By  1993,  the  company 
had  grown  to  some  65  perfor- 
mances of  seven  operas  in 
two  different  theaters  at  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

Artistically,  he  helped  to 
attract  some  of  the  world's 
most  dynamic  performers  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Prior  to 
transforming  the  Washington 
Opera,  Feinstein  led  the 
Kennedy  Center  from  1971-80, 
from  its  infancy  to  its  stature 
as  a premier  arts  venue. 

Now  as  a senior  advisor 
for  the  performing  arts,  Fein- 
stein has  a new  mission:  to 
help  unify  and  promote  the 
performing  arts  programs  for 
their  combined  excellence. 
Feinstein's  talents  will  also  be 
used  to  support  fundraising, 
to  develop  an  advisory  board 
for  the  center,  and  to  help 
plan  and  create  key  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  center's 
groundbreaking  ceremony 
and  opening  season. 

Throughout  his  nearly  50 
years  in  arts  management, 
Feinstein  has  been  committed 
to  providing  opportunities  for 
young,  aspiring  artists.  His 
work  at  Maryland  will  be  an 
extension  of  these  efforts. 

Says  Feinstein:  "1  am  looking 
forward  to  discovering  young 
talented  artists  and  helping 
guide  their  careers." 

Before  the  millennium 


those  artists  will  make  their 
home  in  the  318,000-square- 
foot  Maryland  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  which  has 
been  described  as  an  academ- 
ic village  for  the  performing 
arts.  Once  again,  the  depart- 
ments of  theatre,  music  and 
dance  will  be  reunited  under 
one  roof  as  classrooms,  stu- 
dios, rehearsal  rooms  and 
offices  surround  a core  of 
thoughtfully  designed  perfor- 
mance spaces,  including  a 
1,200-seat  concert  hall,  650- 
seat  proscenium  theater,  300- 
seat  recital  hall  and  a 200-seat 
dance  studio. 

At  present,  the  three  per- 
forming arts  departments 
stage  300  productions  a year 
for  30,000  patrons,  a number 
that  will  increase  when  the 
center  opens  in  late  1999. 
Acoustically  and  structurally 
the  university's  new  center 
will  be  a world-class  facility, 
says  project  manager  Ted 
Ariev,  who  cites  world-class 
concert  halls,  such  as  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
new  summer  home  at  Tangle- 
wood,  the  California  Center 
for  the  Arts  and  Rice  Univer- 
sity's School  of  music,  which 
were  also  created  by  Moore 
Ruble  Yudell,  the  center's 
architects. 

President  William  E. 
Kirwan  believes  Feinstein, 
with  his  international  stature, 
adds  considerable  prestige  to 
Maryland's  arts  programs.  "It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  anyone 
who  could  be  of  greater  help 
to  us  in  seeing  that  the  Center 
for  Performing  Arts  realizes 
its  potential  as  an  artistic 
venue  of  the  first  rank."  — DB 
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A Grand  Occasion 


On  the  night  of  April  22, 1995, 
electric  excitement  filled  the 
air  of  the  Adele  Stamp  Stu- 
dent Union,  which  never 
looked  more  grand  than  as 
decorated  for  the  inaugural 
induction  of  the  21  individu- 
als chosen  for  the  Alumni 
Association  Hall  of  Fame. 

More  than  500  guests  gath- 
ered for  the  gala  award  din- 
ner to  celebrate  the  lives  of 
this  distinguished  group. 
Diverse  in  their  chosen  career 
paths  but  linked  by  a com- 
mon bond,  these  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  were  about  to 
receive  the  accolades  they  so 


richly  deserved. 

A red  carpet  rolled  out — 
literally.  Tuxedo-garbed 
servers  passed  hors  d'oeuvres 
to  guests  enjoying  the  pleas- 
ing strains  of  a string  quartet. 

Later,  spotlights  captured 
the  honored  guests,  escorts 
and  families  as  a video-tribute 
to  each  was  projected  on  a 
giant  screen.  One  by  one,  the 
honorees  expressed  their  grat- 
itude and  reflected  on  their 
days  at  Maryland. 

Clearly,  by  their  personal 
and  professional  achieve- 
ments, these  alumni  brought 
distinction  not  only  to  them- 
selves but,  indeed,  to  the 
entire  university.  A grand 
occasion  for  all.  — DB 


New  Advancement 
VP  Named 


Reid  W.  Crawford,  the  newly 
appointed  vice  president  for 
institutional  advancement, 
brings  to  Maryland  14  years 
of  administrative 
experience  at  his 
alma  mater,  Iowa 
State  University. 

Both  an  attorney 
and  former  state 
legislator,  Craw- 
ford's successful 
fundraising  track 
record,  strong  man- 
agement skills  and 
innovative  commu- 
nity outreach  programs  dis- 
tinguished his  tenure  at  Iowa. 

Since  1991,  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  external  affairs, 
Crawford  was  responsible 
for  several  university  units 
including  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics, University  Relations, 
the  Iowa  State  University 
Foundation  and  the  Alumni 
Association.  He  also  super- 


vised the  activities  of  the 
Iowa  State  Center,  a cultural, 
performing  arts  and  athletic 
complex. 

Before  joining  Iowa  State 
in  1981  as  an  assistant  to  the 
president  and  legal  advisor, 
Crawford  was  elect- 
ed to  five  two-year 
terms  as  Iowa  State 
Representative,  ser\'- 
ing  a district  of 
28,000  constituents. 

In  his  new  posi- 
tion at  Maryland, 
Crawford  will  work 
closely  with  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Kir- 
wan,  the  other  vice 
presidents  and  the  deans  to 
identify  the  initiatives  and  pri- 
orities that  will  support  the 
university's  missions  and 
goals.  These  priorities  range 
from  specific  projects  such  as 
the  new  Maryland  Center 
for  Performing  Arts,  to  attract- 
ing the  very  best  students  to 
the  university  from  the  state 
and  nation.  — DB 


Reid  W.  Crawford 


Cashing  In:  Fundraising  Breaks  Another  Record 

For  the  university's  fundraising  efforts,  it's  a case  of 
good  news  and  more  good  news. 

First,  the  university  exceeded  its  set  goal  of  raising  $40 
million  in  private  support  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  Second,  of  the  $41  million-plus  raised,  more  than 
$30  million  ($30,091,749,  to  be  precise)  was  in  cash  dona- 
tions. That  amount  of  cash  is  an  all-time  high  and  repre- 
sents a 44  percent  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Furthermore,  corporation  and  foundation  giving 
showed  a strong  gain,  up  one-third.  When  you  add  all 
gifts,  the  bottom  line  is  a 17  percent  increase  over  1994. 

Data  Source:  Office  of  Institutional  Advancement 


Private  Support 

Fiscal  Year  '95;  $41.1  million 


■■■I  cash 
■■M  gifts-in-kitid 


pledges 


$40  million 


$30  million 


$20  million 


$10  million 


FY 1994  FY 1995 
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Don't  forget  where  you  came 
from,  Joe!  A very  young-look- 
ing Smith  in  his  freshman  press 
photo  (above,  left),  and  his 
mother  and  No.  1 fan,  Letha, 
cheering  for  her  son  at  1995's 
ACC  Tournament. 

harder  or  work  harder.  Not 
him.  He  just  enjoyed  the 
game." 

Don  Markus,  who  fol- 
lowed Terrapin  basketball  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun  for  the  past 
10  seasons,  calls  him  "by  far 
the  most  genuine  athlete"  in 
any  sport  he  has  ever  cov- 
ered. "He  is  just  a different 
type  of  person,"  he  says. 

True,  he  only  spent  two 
years  at  Maryland,  leaving  all 
of  us  to  wonder  about  "what 
could  have  been."  But  in  his 
quick  stay,  all  Smith  did  was 
help  revive  a program,  pack 
the  seats  in  Cole  Field  House 
and  lead  the  Terps  to  two 
appearances  in  the  Sweet  16 — 
their  first  since  1985  when 
another  big  player  with  a 
small  name — Ten  Bias — did 
the  same. 

Smith  played  his  last  game 
in  Cole  against  Clemson.  It 
was  a slow  drudgery  of  a 


sation,  encumbered  by  his  six 
syllables,  was  no  match. 
Twenty-six  points  and  nine 
rebounds  later.  Smith 
set  a Mary- 
land record 
for  most  points 
scored  in  a first 
game. 

Smith  "was 
probably  a little 
bit  better  than  1 
had  anticipated 
him  being," 

Georgetown  Coach 
John  Thompson  told  the 
Washington  Post  after  the 
game.  "I  think  he's  going  to 
be  a heck  of  a player." 

Thanks,  John. 

Two-and-a-half  years  later 
he's  in  the  NBA,  selected 
No.  1 overall  by  the  Golden 
State  Warriors.  That's  after 
earning  nearly  every  honor 
the  NCAA,  ACC,  AP,  UPI 
and  every  other  award-grant- 
ing organization  using  an 
acronym  can  bestow  on  a 
collegiate  athlete. 

But  as  they  say,  it  couldn't 
have  happened  to  a nicer  guy. 
For  all  his  honors  and  accom- 
plishments on  the  court,  it 
was  his  work  ethic  and  per- 
sonality that  made  Joe  Smith 
such  a great  college  player. 

"He  just  loved  to  play  bas- 
ketball," says  Coach  Gary 
Williams.  "Sometimes  you 
have  to  ask  a kid  to  play 


Sporting  his  allegiance  to  his  new  team,  the 
Golden  State  Warriors,  Smith  waves  to  the  crowd 
on  NBA  draft  day  last  June  (left).  No.  32  slams 
home  another  two — a very  familiar  sight 
during  Smith's  tenure  at  Maryland  (right). 


So  Long,  Joe 


He  looks  so  young  in  his 
freshman  press  photo.  Nar- 
row shoulders,  slight  toothy 
grin.  Hair.  How  could  anyone 
know  that  when  this  skinny 
kid  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  unfold- 
ed his  6-foot  10-inch  frame  he 
would  cause  such  mayhem 
on  the  basketball  court. 

And  that  name.  Much 
has  been  written  regard- 
ing its  simplicity,  its 
common  elegance.  Say  it 
10  times  quickly.  Go 
ahead.  It's  hard.  The  fact 
that  it  sounds  somewhat 
like  "Joe's  Myth"  only 
adds  to  the  aura  of 
the  man.  Oppo- 
nents learned 
quickly  the 
challenge  of 
trying  to 
defend  against 
someone  with  a 
two-syllable 
name. 

A national 
audience  saw 
him  first  in  a 
game  against 
Georgetown 
at  the  U.S. 

Air  Arena. 
Othella  Har- 
rington, the 
Hoya's 
sophomore 
center  sen- 


/ 
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game.  The  Tiger's  defense 
bore  down  and  at  times  it 
seemed  the  players  were  run- 
ning in  mud.  'Course,  Joe 
picked  up  his  typically  awe- 
some 22  points  and  10  boards. 

But  it's  what  happened 
after  the  game  that  sticks  with 
Markus.  "Before  leaving  court 
he  addressed  the  crowd,  try- 
ing to  hold  back  the  tears. 


That's  when  I knew  he  wasn't 
coming  back.  The  moment 
was  so  touching.  It  just  told  a 
lot  about  him  in  terms  of  a 
person,"  he  says. 

And  even  though  we 
screamed,  "Don't  go,  Joe!"  he 
went.  Leaving  us  only  to  wish 
him  well — and  to  hope  the 
two-syllable  charm  holds  true 
for  Keith  Booth.  — JS 


Filling  the  Gap 

Joe  Smith  left  more 
than  some  memo- 
rable basketball 
behind,  he  left  a 
big  hole  at  center. 

At  6-foot  9-inches 
and  250  pounds, 

Obinna  Ekezie, 
one  of  three  new 
recruits  for  Coach 
Gary  Williams,  will  be 
one  of  the  players  called 
on  to  plug  it.  Ekezie,  a 
native  of  Nigeria,  has 
only  been  playing  orga- 
nized basketball  for  two 
seasons,  but  coaches 

think  his  wide  body  and  height  make  up  for  his  lack  of 
experience.  Plus,  he's  surprisingly  agile  for  a big  man, 
says  Williams.  He  averaged  20  points  and  10  rebounds  a 
game  during  his  junior  season  at  Worcester  Academy  in 
Massachusetts,  with  a dominating  inside  game. 

Getting  the  ball  to  Ekezie  will  be  Terrell  Stokes,  a point 
guard  from  Philadelphia.  Considered  one  of  the  top 
10 — if  not  the  best — high  school  point  guards  in  the 
nation,  Stokes  chose  Maryland  over  powerhouse  Syracuse 
and  his  home-town  Temple  University.  "We  were  very 
fortunate  to  get  him,"  says  Williams.  "He's  a real  throw- 
back, a true  point  guard  who  makes  everyone  else  on  his 
team  look  good."  Stokes  led  Simon  Gratz  High  School  to 
an  amazing  four-year  record  of  109-11,  while  dishing  off 
assists  to  former  teammate  and  North  Carolina  star, 
Rasheed  Wallace. 

The  Terps  were  also  lucky  enough  to  receive  a letter  of 
intent  from  the  Gatorade  Player  of  the  Year  in  Delaware, 
Laron  Profit,  a 6-foot  6-incher  with  a reputation  for  quick- 
ness and  high  scoring.  "He  gets  off  the  floor  so  fast  that 
you  better  be  paying  attention  or  you  might  miss  some- 
thing," says  high  school  talent  scout  Dan  Painter.  Profit, 
who  has  played  both  guard  spots  and  small  forw'ard, 
averaged  25.8  points,  8.9  rebounds  and  4.6  assists  during 
his  senior  season  at  Cesar  Rodney  High  School. 

Check  out  the  new  recruits  at  Maryland's  first  exhibi- 
tion game  at  Cole  against  Court  Authority  on  Monday, 
November  13  at  8 p.m. 
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A Season  to  Celebrate 


In  summing  up  the  1995 
men's  and  women's  lacrosse 
season,  perhaps  men's  coach 
Dick  Edell  put  it  best,  when 
he  said,  "It  was  quite  an 
experience." 

Edell,  of  course,  is  refer- 
ring to  his  own  team's  16-8 
upset  win  over  top-ranked 
and  previously  undefeated 
rival  Johns  Hopkins  in  the 
semifinals  of  the  NCAA 


Championship  Tournament. 
That  win  enabled  Maryland 
to  play  in  a national  champi- 
onship game  for  the  first  time 
since  1979,  though  the  Terps 
lost  to  Syracuse  13-9. 

But  Edell  could  be  speak- 
ing of  the  women's  team,  as 
well,  and  its  unprecedented 
fourth  national  title — a 13-5 
victory  over  Princeton — that 
capped  a 17-0  season,  a 
school  mark  for  victories  in  a 
season. 


With  fingers  and  championship 
trophy  pointed  toward  the  sky, 
the  women's  lacrosse  team  cele- 
brates an  unprecedented  fourth 
national  title.  The  men's  team 
capped  an  impressive  season 
with  a huge  win  over  Johns 
Hopkins  (below)  in  the  NCAA 
Tournament  before  bowing  to 
Syracuse  in  the  title  match. 


Yet,  it  was  that  kind  of  sea- 
son. And  when  it  was  all  said 
and  done,  both  Edell  and 
Cindy  Timchal  were  named 
coaches  of  the  year  by  the 
United  States  Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse  Association  (USILA). 

"For  their  talent,  this  is  one 
of  the  best  teams  I've  ever 
coached,"  says  Timchal.  "This 
was  a team  that  really 
enjoyed  the  game  of  lacrosse. 
They  took  it  very  seriously, 
but  they  also  found  the  game 
to  be  a lot  of  fun.  And  they 
loved  playing  together." 

In  winning  the  national 
title,  the  women's  team 
claimed  their  second  champi- 
onship in  four  years  under 
Timchal.  Besides  becoming 
the  first  team  to  win  three 
NCAA  titles  and  one 
AIAW  crown,  the  team 
also  became  only  the  third 
in  NCAA  history  to  finish 
undefeated  in  winning  the 
national  championship. 

Princeton  had  stopped  the 
Terps  10-7  during  the  cham- 
pionship finals  last  year  and 
7-6  in  the  semifinals  the  year 
before.  And  as  goalkeeper 
Jamie  Brodsky  told  the 
student  newspa- 
per, the  Dia- 
mondback,  "I 
wasn't  going  to 


let  them  beat  me  twice  in  the 
championship." 

Five  Maryland  players 
were  named  All-Americans, 
including  first-team  honorees, 
Kelly  Amonte,  Laura  Har- 
mon, Karen  MacCrate;  sec- 
ond-teamer,  Liz  Downing; 
and  third-team  award 
recipients,  Jamie 
Brodsky  and 
Sarah  Forbes. 

Amonte  was 
also  named 
women's  defensive 
player  of  the  year  and 
scored  a career-high  50 
goals  and  29  assists  in  lead- 
ing Maryland  to  the  national 
championship.  She,  along 
with  10  other  starters, 
returns  next  season. 

EdelTs  men's  team  may 
have  fallen  short  of  the  brass 
ring  with  the  loss  to  Syracuse, 
but  for  many  Terp  fans  the 
May  29  win  over  Johns  Hop- 
kins at  Byrd  Stadium  before  a 
record  crowd  of  30,327  may 
have  been  more  than 
enough. 

"I  had  people 
tell  me  later 
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that  they  were  obviously  dis- 
appointed that  we  didn't  win 
the  national  championship, 
but  they  were  thrilled  that  we 
beat  the  hell  out  of  Johns 
Hopkins,"  says  Edell  with  a 
chuckle. 

"Johns  Hopkins  had  a phe- 
nomenal team,  and  we 
accomplished  a feat  no  one 
else  could  accomplish,"  adds 
Edell.  "As  I came  off  that  field 
I knew  I had  witnessed  a per- 
formance by  our  kids  the  likes 
of  which  I've  never  seen 
before." 

Maryland,  ranked  10th  in 
the  preseason  USILA  poll, 
won  its  first  six  games  of 
the  year  and  spent  the 
entire  regular  season 
ranked  in  the  top  5, 
finishing  the  season 
with  a 12-4  record. 


Junior  Brian  Dougherty, 
who  went  on  to  be  named  the 
tournament's  MVP,  recorded 
a career-high-tying  23  saves 
against  both  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Syracuse  during  the  tour- 
nament. Dougherty  also 
received  the  C.  Markland 
Kelly  Award  as  the  top  goalie 
in  Division  I and  the  W.H. 
Brine  Award  as  the  top  player 
in  the  Division  I title  game. 
Senior  Dan  Radebaugh  was 
recipient  of  the  of  the  William 
Schmeisser  Award  as  the 
nation's  top  defenseman.  Both 
Dougherty  and  Radebaugh 
were  also  named  first-team 
All-Americans. 

"I  am  a better  person 
because  I was  around  this 
group  of  kids,"  says  Edell. 
"They  left  an  unbelievable 
impression  on  me.  They 
worked  so  very  hard,  they 
liked  each  other  and  they 
came  within  a notch  short  of 
everything  you  can  hope  to 
accomplish  in  this  sport." 

Quite  the  players;  quite  the 
season.  — LG 


The  hard  work  and  coaching 
expertise  of  Cindy  Timchal  (top) 
and  Dick  Edell  (bottom)  were 
rewarded  by  magnificent  sea- 
sons and  Coach  of  the  Year 
awards  for  each. 


How  Sweet  It  Is.  While  it  may  be 
the  color  of  choice  for  Terps  fans, 
red  is  not  desirable  when  it  comes 
to  ink.  Following  a decade  of  debt, 
the  athletic  department's  budget  is 
in  the  black.  And  the  Board  of 
Regents  has  approved  a seven-year 
plan,  coordinated  by  the  athletic 
department  and  university  admin- 
istration, to  wipe  out  the  $6.8  mil- 
lion debt  which  has  accumulated. 

Once-for-a-Million  Deal.  Instead 
of  facing  Florida  State  in  Byrd  Sta- 
dium as  originally  scheduled,  the 
Terps  will  do  battle  in  Miami's  Joe 
Robbie  Stadium,  in  the  Carquest 
Bowl  match-up.  For  the  one-time 
change  of  venue,  Carquest  officials 
bolstered  the  athlehc  department's 
budget  by  $1  million.  Now,  that's  a 
real  home  field  advantage. 

Something  to  Cheer  About.  In 

her  undergraduate  days  at  College 
Park,  Danita  DeHaney  rooted  for 
the  Terrapins  as  an  outstanding 
varsity  cheerleader.  Now,  the  '81 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Business 
and  Management  has  been  tapped 
as  an  associate  director  of  athletics. 
DeHaney  will  assist  Athletic  Direc- 
tor Deborah  Yow  in  the  overall 
administration  of  the  department, 
including  staff  development  and 
outcomes  assessment.  This  is  famil- 
iar turf  for  DeHaney  who,  as  a 
senior  executive  with  Learning 
International  since  1984,  designed, 
developed  and  implemented  strate- 
gic training  and  quality  enhance- 
ment solutions. 

All  in  the  Family.  When  the  athlet- 
ic ticket  office  ad\'ertised  its  "Fami- 
ly Four  Pack"  of  tickets  to  five 
home  football  games  for  four  peo- 
ple for  less  than  a C-note,  1,300  bar- 
gain-hunters responded.  Count  on 
5,200  taking  in  the  action  from  the 
new  sky  seats  in  Byrd  Stadium. 
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McGroddy  Named  1995 
Distinguished  Alumnus 


James  McGroddy,  the  1995 
Distinguished  Alumnus  and 
senior  vice  president  of 
research  at  IBM,  will  forever 
be  known  as  the  man  who 
bridged  the  "white  space." 

When  IBM's  massive  size 
and  complexity  became  a lia- 
bility during  the  early  1980s, 
as  small,  upstart  computer 
companies  began  out-hustling 
Big  Blue,  McGroddy  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  the  "joint  pro- 
gram," a research  and  devel- 
opment structure  which  broke 
down  walls  between  divisions 
in  the  company  and  improved 
technology  transfer  from  con- 
cept to  product.  The  result 
was  an  IBM  with  a greater 
ability  to  bring  technology  to 
the  customer  faster  and  more 
efficiently,  and  a renewed 
future  as  one  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  world. 

McGroddy's  honor  comes 


30  years  after  he  left  the  uni- 
versity with  a Ph.D.  in  physics 
in  1965.  In  those  three  decades 
he  rose  through  IBM  ranks  to 
management  of  2,600  techni- 
cal professionals  in  five  labo- 


James  McGroddy  receives  the 
1995  Distinguished  Alumnus 
award  from  President  Kirwan. 

ratories  around  the  world. 

After  departing  the  univer- 
sity as  a post-doc,  McGroddy 
joined  IBM  in  its  infancy  and 
focused  his  energies  on  solid 
state  devices  and  condensed 
matter  physics.  It  was  during 
a period  at  IBM  that  saw  the 
development  of  major  inven- 
tions that  would  have  a last- 
ing impact  on  the  field  of 
computing.  Fortran,  field 
effect  transistor  technology 
and  dynamic  RAM  all 
emerged  during  this  time. 
McGroddy  himself  garnered 
10  patents  for  various  elec- 
tronic devices  and  lasers. 

But  then  the  computer 
industry  changed.  In  stepped 
McGroddy  and  his  concept  of 
the  joint  program.  "We 


brought  the  researchers, 
product  developers,  and  in 
some  cases,  manufacturers, 
together  into  teams,  pooling 
resources  to  fuel  the  process," 
he  says. 

His  contribution  led  to 
seven  years  at  IBM's  corpo- 
rate headquarters  as  an  execu- 
tive in  manufacturing  and 
development.  In  1989  he  was 
named  to  his  current  position 
as  head  of  IBM's  research 
division. 

McGroddy  is  a member  of 
the  U.S.  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  a fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers  and  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Physi- 
cal Society.  He  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  making  sure  that 
not  only  machines  work  bet- 
ter for  humans,  but  that 
humans  work  more  effective- 
ly with  each  other.  — JS 


A Rightful  Place  for  a Loyal  Alumna 

In  the  nearly  three  decades  since  Joan  Patterson,  '66,  graduated  from 
College  Park,  she  has  spent  22  of  those  years  strengthening  the  ties 
between  fellow  alumni  and  her  alma  mater.  This  proud  Terp  was 
named  executive  director  of  alumni  programs  on  June  1,  a position 
which  she  has  held  for  the  past  two  years  in  an  acting  capacity. 

Under  Patterson's  leadership,  the  University  of  Maryland  Alumni 
Association  has  flourished,  with  a 30  percent  increase  in  membership, 
a five-fold  growth  in  regional  clubs,  two  new  academic  chapters  and 
the  establishment  of  the  first  three  international  chapters.  And,  a newly  established  Young 
Alumni  Chapter  offers  recent  graduates  a welcoming  place. 

Patterson's  clear  vision  includes  establishing  a highly  visible  organization  with  sufficient 
financial  resources,  programs,  volunteer  leadership  and  staff  to  ensure  its  pre-eminence 
among  peer  institutions. 

Ask  Patterson  what  her  greatest  dream  is,  however,  and  she  says  it's  to  see  an  Alumni 
Center  built  by  the  year  2000.  "My  goal  is  for  the  Alumni  Center  to  provide  us  the  space, 
facilities  and  technology  to  best  serve  our  current  and  future  alumni  while  offering  them  a 
meeting  place  to  gather  when  they  'come  home.'" 
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The  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Collection 

Here's  one  more  way  for  you  to  show  your  Maryland  Pride!  Specially  designed  and  selected  with  our  alumni  in 
mind,  this  new  collection  offers  quality  sportswear  at  competitive  prices.  Best  of  all,  each  purchase  helps  to  sup- 
port student  and  alumni  programs  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association. 


1.  Wool  blend  cap  Black  with 
red  visor.  Available  with 
embroidered  Maryland  logo 
shown,  with  "GO  TERPS!"  on 
back.  $13.50 

2.  Outer  Banks  heavyweight 
long  sleeve  vertical  stripe 
rugby  shirt  in  100%  combed 
cotton.  White  with  red  stripes. 
Sizes:  M L XL  2XL  $49.00 
2XLadd  $1.50 

3.  Epic  heavyweight  crewneck 
80/20  blend  sweatshirt  featur- 
ing solid  crossweave  construc- 
tion and  underarm  gussetts. 
Black,  red,  gray  or  white.  Sizes: 
M L XL  2XL  $42.00 

2XL  add  $1.50 

4.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
short  sleeve  soft  knit  golf  shirt. 
Black,  red  or  white.  Sizes:  M L 
XL  2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

5.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
short  sleeve  pique  golf  shirt. 
Black,  red  or  white.  Sizes:  M L 
XL  2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 


6.  Turfer  supplex  nylon  urdined 
windshirt.  In  black  only.  Sizes:  S M 
L XL  2XL  $39.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

7.  Turfer  supplex  nylon  match- 
ing pants,  (not  shown).  12" 
ankle  zippers  for  easy  maneu- 
vering. Logo  not  available. 

Sizes:  S M-L  XL  2XL  $30.00 
2XL  add  $1.50 

8.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
long  sleeve  turtleneck.  Available 
only  with  "Terps"  logo  shown. 
White  or  black.  Sizes:  M L XL 
2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

9.  Harand  100%  cotton  long  sleeve 
prewashed  denim  shirt.  Sizes:  L 
XL  2XL  $42.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

10.  Willowpointe  100%  cotton 
herringbone  short  sleeve  soft 
pique  golf  shirt.  White  with  red 
trim  collar.  Sizes:  S M L XL  2XL 
(not  available  at  this  time) 

Logo  available  on  the  left  chest 
only  except  where  noted.  Please 
choose  either  the  ALUMNI  logo 
or  TERRAPIN  logo. 


Quantity 

Item# 

Color 

Size 

Logo 

Unit  Price 

Total  Price 

Remember  to  choose  either  the  ALUMNI  logo  or  TERRAPIN  logo. 

Name 

Address 

St 

Citv 

Merchandise  Total 

4.5%  VA  Sales  Tax 
if  Applicable 

ipping  & Handling 

Total  Amount  Due 

State  Zio 

J. 


Daytime  Phone  (_ 

□Visa®  GMasterCard®  # 


ORDERING  INFORMATION: 

Please  return  any  item  that  does  not 
satisfy  you  completely  upon  delivery. 

VISA  or  MASTERCARD  only: 
1-800-287-2559  Monday-Sunday  8am-8pm 

Checks  and  money  orders  made  payable  to: 

Harand  Promotions 
P.O.  Box  850 
Stafford,  VA  22555 


exp. date 


Shipping  & Handling 

Charges 

Under  $50.00 

= $ 5.50 

S51.00-S100.00 

= $ 8.50 

Over  S100.00 

= S12.50 

Federal  Express 

= $22.00 

The  Rewards  of  Travel 


Alan  Bowers,  '52,  definitely 
qualifies  as  a frequent  flyer. 
Bowers  and  his  wife,  Leonie, 
have  been  on  15  Traveling 
Terrapin  tours  in  the  past 
20  years. 

They  prefer  to  travel  with 
alumni  because  they  can  trav- 
el in  a small  group  with  peo- 
ple they  know. 

Bowers  says. 


Though  he  has  ventured  to 
many  far  off  places  with  the 
alumni  travel  group.  Bowers 
says  he  can  not  pick  a 
favorite.  "We  attempt  to  make 
our  trips  so  that  the  one  we're 
on  is  the  best  one."  he  says. 

"Although  we  have  been 
abroad  several  times,  we  do 
most  of  our  traveling  in  the 
United  States,  and  believe  me, 
we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface,"  he 
says.  "There  is 
so  much  to 
see,  so  much  to 
enjoy  and  so 
much  to  be 
thankful  for  in 
this  country." 


Alan  and  Leonie  Bowers  most  recently 
enjoyed  the  Alumni  College  in  Switzerland. 


Alan  Bowers  combines  his  love 
of  travel  with  an  interest  in 
photography  to  capture  memo- 
ries of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

Bowers  and  his  wife  were 
a part  of  the  first  group  to 
experience  a new  type  of 
alumni  travel  program  last 
May  in  Meiringen,  Switzer- 
land. The  Alumni  College 
program  combines  travel  and 
education  through  a 
variety  of  classes 
offered  on  each  trip. 

Laura  Siegal,  direc- 
tor of  special  alurrmi 
programs,  who 
accompanied  the  17 
Traveling  Terrapins 
to  Switzerland,  says 
that  travel  in  itself  is 
educational,  but 
through  the  Alumni 
College  program 
more  was  gained 
from  the  Swiss  visit. 

The  Traveling  Ter- 
rapins plan  an  Alum- 
ni College  in  Italy  this 
November  and  two 
Alumni  College  pro- 
grams will  be  intro- 
duced in  1996,  one  to 
New  Zealand  and  one 
to  Great  Britain. 

There  will  be  a 10- 
day  visit  to  Roturua, 

New  Zealand  next 
May,  integrating  lec- 
tures and  seminars 
with  the  exploration 
of  volcanic  craters  and 
the  natural  beauty  of 
Rainbow  Springs,  a 
park  reserve  of  native 
ferns,  trees  and 
indigenous  wildlife. 


In  September  the  Alumni 
College  travels  to  Great 
Britain  for  nine  days  and 
includes  a journey  to  Harro- 
gate, located  in  Yorkshire, 
England's  largest  county,  and 
a trip  to  York,  the  historic 
capital  of  the  north. 

To  learn  more  about 
Alumni  College  or  any  of 
the  other  Terrapin  tours 
offered,  call  301-405-4678  or 
1-800-336-8627.  — BW 


1996  Traveling  Terrapin 
Destinations 

Swiss  Winter  Escapade 
January  21-28 

Treasures  of  Costa  Rica 
February  12-21 

Trans-Panama  Canal  Cruise 
March  5-16 

Ireland  Town  & Country  Weekend 
March  27-31 

Alumni  College  in  New  Zealand 
May  6-15 

Legendary  Passage  Cruise 
on  the  Rhine /Moselle 
May  29  -June  10 

Scandinavia 
June  10-24 

Grand  European  Cruise 
June  28-JuIy  11 

Alaska 

July  31-August  12 

Danube  River  Cruise 
September  17-28 

Alumni  College  in  Great  Britain 
September  21-29 

Dates  are  subject  to  change. 
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PHOTOS  BY  ALAN  BOWERS 


ClASS'NOm 


'46 

Bernard  Leung,  A&S,  a retired  physi- 
cian in  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.J.,  was 
re-elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
South  Bergen  Savings.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Bergen  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  American  Medical  Association. 


U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sheehan 
is  also  a chairman  of  Allied  Healthcare 
Products  Inc.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

'60 


Reginald  L.  Reagan,  GRAD, 
was  recently  included  in  the  12th 
edition  of  Who's  Who  in  the  World. 


Dennis  W. 

Sheehan, 

BMGT,  chair- 
man, president 
and  CEO  of  AXIA 
Inc.,  a privately  owned 
manufacturer  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial 
products  headquar- 
tered in  Oak  Brook, 

111.,  was  elected 
the  1995-96 
chairman 
of  the 


Head  Majorette 
Tina  Temple  twirls 
up  a storm,  1965. 


Harvey  Eisen,  ENGR,  Ph.D.  71, 
works  for  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  managing  the 
International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Fellowship  Program 
in  tlje  United  States.  He 
recently  retired  from  the 
position  of  supervisory 
engineer  with  the  Army 
Research  Laboratory. 


Barry  E.  Miller, 
ENGR,  was  promot- 
ed from  engineering 
manager  to  plant 
manager  of  the  Mar- 
lin Firearms  Compa- 
ny of  North  Haven,  Conn. 
Marlin  manufactures  sporting 
rifles  and 
shotguns 
and  is  the 
largest  pro- 
ducer of 
rifles  in  the 
United 
States. 


Key 

AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 
CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERM  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


Paul  Perkins,  ENGR,  is  the  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bridge  Inspection  & Reme- 
dial Engineering  Division  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Highway  Administration's 
Bureau  of  Bridge  Design.  The  division 
is  responsible  for  the  inspection,  struc- 
tural repair  and  preventive  mainte- 
nance of  bridges. 

'64 

James  K.  Edzwald, 

ENGR,  M.S.  '68,  a 
professor  of  civil  and 
environmental  engi- 
neering, was  appoint- 
ed head  of  the 
Department  of  Civil 
and  Environmental 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Linda  Millison,  A&S,  M.A.  '66,  was 
named  the  executive  director  of  the 
Retired  and  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 


The  little  ballet 
captured  here 
shows  Elmer 
Wingate  scoring 
six  points  for  the 
Terps,  1948. 


Obituaries 

'24 

Russell  Earl  Marker,  GRAD,  M.S. 

'27,  an  organic  chemist  who  was  a co- 
founder of  the  billion-dollar  Syntex 
Corporation  and  an  explorer  of  the 
basic  chemistry  underlying  the  com- 
mercial production  of  steroidal  hor- 
mones and  birth-control  pills,  died  on 
March  3, 1995,  at  the  Phoebe  Barker 
Health  Center  in  Wemersville,  Pa. 

Marker,  who  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  in  chemistry  from 
the  university  in  1987,  had  two  sym- 
posia held  in  his  honor:  the  Russell 
Marker  Symposium  in  Steroid  Chem- 
istry, in  Berlin,  in  1990;  and  the  North 
American  Chemical  Society  Sympo- 
sium in  Mexico  City,  in  1991.  The 
Smithsonian  Museum  of  American 
History  has  an  exhibit  highlighting 
Marker's  accomplishments  in  the  area 
of  steroid  research.  Marker  endowed 
two  lectureships  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  at  the 
university.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  a sister  and  four  grandchildren. 

'41 

John  E.  Lewis  Jr.,  BMGT,  a retired 
major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  died  on 
March  30, 1995.  Lewis  was  an  active 
member  of  the  university's  Terrapin 
Club. 

'44 

Robert  E.  Moreng,  AGRI,  M.S.  '48, 
Ph.D.  '50,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Avian  Science  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  Sciences,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity and  Senior  Research  Fellow, 
died  on  May,  11, 1995,  in  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  as  a result  of  complications  fol- 
lowing heart  surgery. 

Moreng's  many  awards  and 
recognitions  throughout  his  career 
include  his  1990  election  into  the  Col- 
orado Future  Farmers  of  America 
Agriculture  Hall  of  Fame.  He  is  sur- 


vived by  his  wife  of  45  years,  seven 
children,  a sister  and  12  grandchildren. 

75 

David  Snyder,  AGRI,  M.S.  '78,  Ph.D. 
'83,  an  associate  professor  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  with  a joint  appoint- 
ment at  the  Center  for  Agricultural 
Biotechnology  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  died  at  the  age  of  42.  Sny- 
der disclosed  19  technologies  to  the 
university,  which  is  more  than  any 
other  Office  of  Technology  Liaison 
inventor.  His  work  produced  three 
issued  U.S.  patents,  with  six  other 
applications  pending. 

Alan  G.  Whicher,  BSOS,  assistant 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Okla- 
homa Secret  Service  Field  Office,  was 
killed  in  the  April  1995  Oklahoma 
City  bombing  of  the  Murrah  Build- 
ing. Whicher's  career  included  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  two  presidents. 
Before  taking  the  promotion  in  Okla- 
homa, he  helped  oversee  President 
Clinton's  security  detail.  Whicher 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  from 
the  university's  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  three  children. 

78 

Clayton  J.  Powell  Jr.,  BSOS,  an  attor- 
ney in  Brentwood,  Md.,  died  on  April 
9,  1995.  Powell,  who  was  a vice  presi- 
dent of  the  first  Alumni  Board  of  the 
College  Park  Association,  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a Harry  S Truman 
Scholar  from  Maryland.  A graduate 
from  Har\  ard  Law  School,  Powell 
was  the  principal  of  the  law  offices  of 
Powell  and  Company  P.C.  His  legal 
career  was  marked  by  his  victory  in 
the  case  of  Powell,  et  ux.,  v.  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Rei'emte  which  he 
won  at  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

He  is  surv  ived  by  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  his  parents,  tv\'o  brothers 
and  a sister  and  a grandmother. 
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Stephen  Welch  (left)  and  Liz  Lof- 
tus  in  the  University  Theatre  pro- 
duction of  4s  You  Like  It  in 
Tawes  Theatre,  spring,  1978. 


Dramatic  Unities 

To  Stephen  Welch, 

78,  MA  '83,  the  Bard 
is  as  alive  now  as  he  was 
back  in  1595.  "It's  funny 
how  people  think  Shake- 
speare is  dated.  The 
issues  [he]  was  dealing 
with  then — the  prob- 
lems— are  the  same 
problems  we  face 
today,"  says  the  director 
of  education  at  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based 
Shakespeare  Theatre. 

Aside  from  the  demands  of  his  theater  position,  Welch 
also  confronts  life  daily  as  a person  hving  with  AIDS.  HIV 
positive  since  1987,  Welch  has  had  to  face  chronic  illness, 
rising  health  care  costs  and  the  1994  death  of  his  life  part- 
ner. But  Welch  has  not  let  his  diagnosis  control  his  life.  "I 
have  a passion  for  my  work  and  a passion  for  hfe,"  he  says. 

Always  something  of  a workaholic,  Welch  completed 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  theater  a semester  early,  then 
returned  to  earn  a dual  master's  in  arts  administration 
and  directing  in  just  three  semesters. 

Today,  Welch  supervises  several  community  outreach 
programs,  including  free  Shakespeare  Theafre  events  at 
D.C.'s  Carter-Barron  amphitheater  and  tour  performances 
af  local  schools.  He  also  manages  "Texf  Alive,"  a program 
which  gives  Prince  George's  Counfy  studenfs  the  chance 
to  perform  on-stage  at  the  Shakespeare  Tlaeatre. 

"If  going  back  in  time  and  stopping  the  moment  I 
was  infected  meant  giving  up  everything  else  I've  experi- 
enced since  then  in  my  life... I don't  think  I would  do  it," 
says  Welsh. 

Among  Welch's  memorable  experiences  is  being 
among  a select  group  chosen  to  meet  then  President  Bush 
and  tire  First  Lady  at  a special  National  Institutes  of 
Health  AIDS  summit  in  1989.  "It  was  difficult  being  the 
voice  for  so  many  ofhers,"  he  recalls.  After  their  meeting, 
Welch  received  a handwritten  note  from  the  President 
expressing  his  admiration  for  Welch's  "courage  and  hope." 

Six  years  later,  Welsh  continues  his  passionate  commit- 
ment to  keeping  Shakespeare's  view  of  our  world — in  all 
ifs  foibles  and  follies — alive.  — Dan  Avery 


'65 

Susanne  M. 

Humphrey,  A&S, 

CLIS,  M.L.S.  '69,  an 
information  scientist 
at  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine's 
Lister  Hill  National 
Center  for  Biomedical  Communica- 
tions, was  recently  elected  a fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  her 
research  and  professional  contribu- 
tions in  knowledge-based  expert  sys- 
tems, database  indexing  and  informa- 
tion retrieval. 

'66 

John  E.  Bergman,  ENGR,  was  named 
vice  president  for  sales,  marketing  and 
service  at  Dunham-Bush  North  Ameri- 
can Trading  Co. 

'67 

Edward  Escalante,  A(ScS,  a metallur- 
gist at  the  Nattonal  Institute  of  Stan- 
dards and  Technology,  was  named  the 
1994  recipient  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materials'  Sam  Tour 
Award.  The  award  is  given  annually 
to  the  author  of  an  outstanding  paper 
evaluating  corrosion  testing  methods. 

Marlin  Hoff,  AGRI,  is  the  national 
director  of  the  National  Holstein  Asso- 
ciation. His  family  dairy  farm.  Cold 
Spring  Farms  in  Maryland,  has  been  in 
the  family  for  125  years. 


Michael  B.  Kitz-Miller,  A&S,  was 
named  director  of  sales  and  marketing 
of  Advanced  Microcomputers  Inc.  in 
Salisbury,  Md.  He  has  more  than  16 
years  of  sales  and  management  experi- 
ence with  companies  that  include 
Rand  McNally,  ITT  Information  Sys- 
tems, Capital  Marketing  Resources, 
Kajax  Engineering,  NBl  and  AST 
Research. 


Wallace  Kleid,  A&S, 
was  elected  chair  of 
the  Negligence  Insur- 
ance and  Workman's 
Compensation  sec- 
tion of  the  Maryland 
State  Bar  Association. 


I 


'68 

Charles  Foster,  BMGT,  was  recently 
named  the  executive  director  of  the 
Port  of  Oakland,  making  him  the 
fourth  African  American  chief  execu- 
tive of  a U.S.  port. 

'69 

Teri  Lea  Price,  A&S,  was  appointed  to 
the  positions  of  sales  manager  and 
company  recruiter  for  the  Gaithersburg  |i 
office  of  ERA  Mimi  Selig  Homes.  Price  ; 
serves  on  the  Montgomery  County 
Association  of  Realtors'  board  of  direc- 
tors and  previously  has  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Realtors. 


James  Sakers,  JOUR,  received  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon's  (SAE)  highest  honor,, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
Among  his  many  volunteer  accom- 
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plishments  to  the  fraternity, 

Sakers  has  been  advisor  to 
the  SAE's  chapter  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  for  27 
years  and  president  of  the 
Alumni  Interfraternity  Council 
for  10  years.  Sakers  is  also  a 
newly  elected  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Alumni  Associ- 
ation Board  of  Governors. 


70 

Joan  Develin  Coley,  EDUC, 
received  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  for  her  services  as 
public  educator  and  college 
administrator  at  Albright  College 
Alumni  Recognition  Day.  She  is 
currentlv  the  provost  and  academic 
dean  at  Western  Maryland  College. 


Charleston  anyone?  In 
1961,  the  show  looked 
back  on  the  roaring  20's. 


Donald  A.  Denkhaus,  BMGT,  M.B.A., 
is  a partner  in  charge  of 
business  consulting  services  at  Arthur 
Andersen  LLP  in  Miami.  He  is  an 
advisor  to  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Companies  and  a member 
of  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Committee. 

John  H.  Rose,  BMGT,  joined  Cardinal 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  as 
chief  financial  officer.  He  was  previ- 
ously chief  operating  officer  at  Simon 
Lever  & Co. 


Carl  Smith,  GRAD,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  '81,  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  Brandywine 
School  District  in  Delaware. 

Chuck  Woods, 

BMGT,  EDUC,  M.Ed. 

'72,  was  recently 
elected  president  of 
the  Local  Govern- 
ment Personnel  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore 
metropolitan  areas.  Woods  is  an 
employment  services  specialist  and 
has  worked  with  the  Fairfax  County 
public  schools  in  Virginia  since  1993. 


Terrapin  Trail  Club,  1964 


Richard  G.  Smead,  ENGR,  was  elect- 
ed as  a senior  vice  president  of  the 
Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Coastal  Corporation. 


Martin  D.  Schwartz,  BMGT, 
joined  Scott  & Stringfellow 
Inc.'s  Staunton,  Va.,  office  as 
an  investment  broker.  Scott  & 
Stringfellow  Inc.  is  a regional 


Suzan  Globus, 

JOUR,  is  the  founder 
of  Globus  Design 
Associates  in  Red 
Bank,  N.J.  The  com- 
pany specializes  in 
library  design. 

Globus,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Interior  Design- 
ers, was  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  Inte- 
rior Design. 


Reed  Harrison,  ENGR,  was 
named  president  of  GTE  Glob- 
al Business  Unit,  part  of  the 
AT&T  Network  Systems 
Group. 


brokerage,  financial  services  and 
investment  banking  company  based  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

72 

Bonnie  Isman,  CLIS  M.L.S.,  was  elect- 
ed vice  president  and  president-elect 
of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Associa- 
tion. The  MLA  represents  824  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  librarians 
in  the  state  in  public,  school  and  aca- 
demic libraries. 

Charles  Raubacher,  ENGR,  joined  Hill 
International  Inc.  as  a senior  \’ice  presi- 
dent in  its  Willingboro,  N.J.,  headquar- 
ters. He  is  also  an  adjunct  professor  at 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  teaches  construction  pro- 
gram and  project  management. 

Carol  Rittner,  M.A.,  was  appointed  to 
the  hoard  of  trustees  of  College  Miseri- 
cordia.  She  is  a distinguished  scholar 
in  the  areas  of  religion  and  the  Holo- 
caust. Rittner  was  appointed  the 
1994-1995  Ida  E.  King  Distinguished 
Visiting  Scholar  in  Holocaust  Studies 
at  the  Richard  Stockton  College  in 
New  Jersey. 

73 

Arthur  Feldman,  GRAD,  M.S.,  Ph  D. 
'74,  was  honored  with  the  Distin- 
guished Alumni  Award  at  the  Spring 
Honors  Day  ceremonies  at  GetU'sburg 
College.  The  award  recognizes  alurrmi 
who  have  done  outstanding  work  for 
humanity  or  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  professionally.  Feldman  is 
the  director  of  the  Uni\'ersit\'  of  Pitts- 
burgh Heart  Institute  at  the  universiW's 


ave  you 
ever  wanted 
to  make 
a substantial 
gift  in  support 
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Park — but 
thought 


It  was  just  not 


possible? 


Many  of  our  friends  and 
alumni,  like  you,  support 
the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  annual!)’ 
through  generous 
contributions. 


Often,  making  a more 
significant  gift  can  be 
accomplished  through  a 
bequest.  We  can  provide 
the  specific  language 
should  you  wish  to 
include  the  Universit)  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park 
in  vour  will. 


For  more  information  please  contact: 


Deborah  A.  Vi'.  Read 
Director  of  Planned  Giving 
3 1 28  Lee  Building 
Universiri’  of  .Maiyland 
College  Park,  MD  20~42 
(301)405-4681  or  1-800-532-6658 
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Marsha  Markman,  ARHU,  M.A.  '81, 
Ph.D.  '83,  was  promoted  to  associate 
professor  at  California  Lutheran 
University. 

Paul  H.  McAfee,  ARHU,  was  recently 
promoted  to  director  of  Worldwide 
Photo  CD  Marketing  for  Kodak's  digi- 
tal and  applied  imaging  division.  In 
June,  McAfee  earned  an  M..B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  William  E. 
Simon  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  was  elected  into 
the  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  honor  society 
for  collegiate  schools  of  business. 

Abe  Rosenthal, 

ARCH,  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of 
Prime  Retail  Inc.,  in 
Baltimore,  the  retail 
division  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.-based 
Prime  Group  Inc. 


David  Shanholtz,  BMGT,  has  been 
named  chief  executive  officer  of  Bake- 
Line  Products  Inc.,  a division  of  the 
Keebler  Company.  He  previously 
served  as  vice  president  of  planning 
and  market  research  for  Keebler.  He  is 
active  in  the  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  the  Biscuit 
and  Cracker  Distributors  Association 
and  the  International  Club  of  Chicago. 


Skateboard  contest,  1977 

medical  center,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Cardiology  and  Harry  S.  Track  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine. 


Joan  Spicknall,  ARHU,  D.M.A.,  is  the 
owner  of  the  Suzuki  Music  School  of 
Maryland  Inc.,  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive music  schools  in  the 
region.  The  school  offers  both  Suzuki 
and  traditional  instruction  in  all 
instruments  and  voice. 


David  Hill,  AGRI,  was  appointed 
regional  sales  manager  for  Agripro 
Seeds'  North  Central  Region,  which 
includes  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
North  and  South  Dakota. 

James  Packett,  ARHU,  is  the  founder 
and  pastor  of  the  Chesapeake  Chris- 
tian Fellowship  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

'74 

Hal  Laydon,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  chairperson  of  the  Northeast- 
ern Ohio/Westem  Pennsylvania  Aca- 
demic Alliance.  The  alliance  is  a con- 
sortium of  five  regional  colleges:  Lake 
Erie,  Youngstown  State  University, 
Thiel,  Westminster  and  Walsh  Colleges. 


Joan  Straumanis,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  the  dean  of  Lehigh  University's 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bruce  J.  Varker,  BMGT,  has  joined  the 
management  team  of  Shea  Homes,  a 
Southern  California  home-building 
company,  as  chief  financial  officer.  His 
emphasis  will  be  on  financial  report- 
ing, business  planning,  mortgage 
banking,  information  technology, 
financing  and  banking  relationships. 
He  is  a member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  CPAs  and  the  California  Soci- 
ety of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 


'75 

Eric  Bruner,  BSOS,  president  of 
Adventures  in  Learning,  an  environ- 
mental consulting  group  based  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  spent  last  January 
and  February  bicycling  through  Viet- 
nam while  traveling  from  China  to 
Cambodia. 

Gary  K.  Davis,  CMPS,  ENGR  '76,  was 
named  the  director  of  satellite  opera- 
tions at  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  several 
NOAA  facilities  at  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Satellite,  Data  and  Informa- 
tion Service.  These  include  the  Satellite 
Operations  Control  Center  in  Suitland, 
Md.,  and  the  Command  and  Data 
Acquisition  Stations  at  Wallops,  Va., 
and  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Anthony  V.  Lamartina,  EDUC,  was 
reappointed  to  the  Board  of  Appeals 
in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.  He  has 
served  on  the  board  since  1982. 

Ron  Manderscheid,  BSOS,  Ph.D., 
received  the  1994  Award  for  Service  to 
Psychiatric  Nursing  from  the  Society 
for  Education  and  Research  in  Psychi- 
atric-Mental Health  Nursing.  He  was 
recognized  for  his  contributions  to 
national  health  care  reform. 

Manderscheid  serves  as  a policy 
advisor  on  health  care  reform  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  as  chief  of  the  Survey  and 
Analysis  Branch  in  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Mental  Health  Services. 

76 

Calvin  C.  Jillson,  BSOS,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
'79,  is  a full  professor  with  tenure  at 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dal- 
las. He  previously  taught  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Daniel  J.  O'Connor,  ARHU,  was  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  engineering 
of  the  Schirmer  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion. A member  of  the  firm  since  1980, 
he  is  responsible  for  initiating  and 
directing  building  and  fire  code  analy- 
ses, computer  fire  model  studies  and 
fire  protection  design  activities  for 
proposed  and  existing  projects. 

Kathryn  L.  Seidel,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Central 
Florida. 


Barry  F.  Williams,  BSOS,  was  named 
principal  at  Randallstown  Senior  High 
School  in  Randallstown,  Md. 

Roger  D.  Winston,  BSOS,  was  induct- 
ed into  the  Charter  Class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Community  Association 
Lawyers  by  the  Community  Associa- 
tions Institute  at  the  38th  National 
Conference.  He  was  one  of  eight 
lawyers  throughout  the  country  who 
were  inducted  at  the  ceremony.  Win- 
ston is  a lawyer  at  Linowes  and 
Blocher's  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  office. 

77 


Betty-Jean  Bailey,  EDUC,  M.Ed.  '80,  a 
program  specialist  in  the  division  of 
education  programs  at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  was 
recently  elected  councilwoman  and 
vice  mayor  of  Brentwood,  Md. 


Bianca  Floyd,  BSOS, 
an  on-demand /inter- 
library  loan  librarian 
for  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  maga- 
zine, was  honored  as 
an  outstanding  coun- 
ty resident  who  has  contributed  to  the 
civil  rights  movement  by  the  Prince 
George's  County  chapter  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Floyd,  author  of  "Records  and  Recol- 
lections: Early  Black  History  in  Prince 
George's  County,"  is  currently 
involved  in  a project  to  build  a cultural 
and  historic  database  on  African- 
American  history  on  the  Internet. 


Jimmie  S.  Lee, 

ENGR,  was  named 
market  development 
manager  of  coatings 
for  the  DuPont  Co.'s 
performance  and  spe- 
cialty chemicals  busi- 
ness. He  has  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  marketing  of 
DuPont's  specialty  coatings 
additives.  Lee  previously 


Chris  Okikiade,  a Nigerian 
engineering  student,  in  1966 
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worked  for  DuPont's  titanium  dioxide 
business  and  has  10  years  of  coatings 
industry  experience. 

Janet  L.  Raubach,  JOUR,  was  recently 
appointed  as  national  communications 
consulting  practice  director  for 
Alexander  & Alexander  Consulting 
Group  Inc.  She  is  an  active  member  of 
the  International  Association  of  Busi- 
ness Communicators. 

Alan  N.  Siegfried,  M.B.A.,  recently 
joined  the  Philadelphia  practice  of 
Deloitte  & Touche  LLP  as  a regional 
director  of  Internal  Audit  Support  Ser- 
vices for  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  region.  He  was 
previously  a senior  vice  president/ 
auditor  for  the  First  Maryland  Bancorp. 

Patricia  Ann  Woodworth,  ARHU,  was 
named  the  budget  director  for  the 
state  of  New  York.  She  held  a similar 
position  in  Michigan  previously. 


'78 

Peter  Bay,  EDUC,  conductor  of  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
was  recently  a guest  conductor  of  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Wolf 
Trap.  Bay  also  conducted  a pops  con- 
cert and  a John  Denver  concert. 

Lisa  Hammer,  EDUC,  was  recently 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  research 
at  Marketing  & Research  Resources 
Inc.,  a full-service  research  facility. 

She  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  MIS  and  research 
divisions.  She  was  previously  a senior 
director  with  the  company. 

Kenneth  Hilsbos,  UGS,  a specialist  in 
family  practice  in  Fairmont,  W.Va., 
recently  received  board  certification  by 
the  American  Board  of  Family  Practice. 

Wanda  Kellum,  EDUC,  M.A.,  is  a sys- 
tems engineer  at  the  Mitre  Corpora- 
tion in  Tyson's  Corner,  Va. 


Joanne  Zawitoski,  ARHU,  was  named 
chairperson  of  the  Admiralty  Law 
Committee  of  the  19,500-member 
Defense  Research  Institute,  the 
nation's  largest  association  of  civil  liti- 
gation defense  lawyers.  She  is  a part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Semmes,  Bowen  and 
Semmes  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  heads 
its  Maritime  Practice  Group. 


Paul  S.  Novak,  BMGT,  was  named  a 
partner  at  Baltimore's  Piper  & Mar- 
bury  law  firm.  A previous  associate 
with  the  firm,  he  practices  commercial 
and  consumer  finance,  real  estate  and 
general  transactional  law.  A member 
of  the  Maryland  and  Florida  bars, 
Novak  was  a clerk  for  U.S.  District 
Judge  William  J.  Castagna  prior  to 
joining  Piper  & Marbury. 


Calling  Her  Own  Game 

Pam  Ward  '84  wants  to  be 
known  as  a good  sportscast- 
er,  not  just  a good  woman 
sportscaster.  But  for  now,  she'll 
take  the  label.  "At  least  they  know  me,"  she  says. 

Those  who  listen  to  Baltimore's  WBAL-AM  during  the 
morning  drive  know  her  as  the  knowledgeable  anchor  of 
Sports  Update.  Using  her  extensive  knowledge  of  athlet- 
ics, Ward  has  been  able  to  earn  respect  in  a field  where 
women  are  about  as  plentiful  as  victories  for  the  Washing- 
ton Bullets. 

She  says,  "Guys  will  compliment  me  and  begin  by  say- 
ing, 'You  know,  for  a woman.. ..Or  they'll  say,  '1  never 
liked  women  sportscasters  until  1 heard  you.'  As  a 
woman,  you  must  establish  credibility  first,"  she  says. 

Already  possessing  a wealth  of  experience  in  her 
young  career.  Ward  is  on  her  way  to  doing  just  that. 

Ever  since  calling  play-by-play  for  the  Washington 
Senators  in  front  of  her  television  set  as  a little  girl,  she 
has  strived  to  become  a sportscaster.  At  Maryland,  she 
covered  Terps  football,  baseball  and  women's  basketball 
games  for  WMUC.  She  used  her  college  experience  to 
land  her  first  job  at  WCEM-AM  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

After  working  12-hour  days  and  high  school  basketball 
games  for  $25  a piece.  Ward  quickly  fled  to  the  TV  mar- 
ket. Then  back  into  radio.  And  then  to  Cleveland. 

During  her  job  interviews.  Ward  found  the  "woman 
sportscaster  label,"  difficult  to  overcome — especially  in 
smaller  markets.  "The  news  director  would  say,  'I'm  sorry, . 
I don't  think  this  town  is  ready  for  a female  sportscaster.' 
What  he  really  meant  was,  'I'm  not  ready  for  a female 
sportscaster.'  It's  hard  to  overcome  that  mentality." 

WTEM-AM,  an  all-sports  radio  station  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  lured  her  back  to  the  area,  where  Ward  found  herself 
doing  a national  sports  call-in  show  from  midnight  to  6 
a.m.  Dealing  with  her  share  of  drunks,  insomniacs  and 
male  callers  trying  to  test  her  knowledge.  Ward  says  the 
six-hour  talk  show  was  "bordering  on  the  inhumane." 
When  WBAL  pitched  her  the  morning  spot,  she  couldn't 
pass  it  up. 

Still  a huge  Terps  fan,  objectivity  sometimes  poses  a 
problem  for  Ward,  who  attends  almost  every  women's 
basketball  game  at  Cole.  "Yes,  I root  for  the  teams,"  she 
says.  "But  I still  put  in  my  two  cents  when  I disagree." 

Just  like  any  good  sportscaster.  —]oe  Sugarman 
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Living  in  a Box 


y last  two  years  of  school,  I shared  a 
basement  apartment  in  a Knox  Box 
that  had  strange  nooks  and  crannies  straight 
out  of  a mystery  novel,  even  a portion  of  a 
staircase  that  led  nowhere.  Through  the 
small  bedroom  window,  which  reminded 
me  of  the  food  slot  in  a solitary  confinement 
cell,  we  could  barely  see  enough  sky  to  tell 
whether  we  needed  to  bring  an  umbrella  to 
class.  We  also  risked  life  and  limb  to  back 
the  car  out  of  the  driveway  (which  was 
meant  for  two  cars  but  often  had  three  or 
more)  and  squeeze  it  down  car-lined  Knox 
Road  without  shearing  off  the  driver's  side 
mirror. 

Our  most  onerous  trial,  however,  was 
contending  with  the  Knox  Box's  most  robust 
species,  the  ant  and  the  water  beetle.  They 
made  our  apartment  a war  zone,  complete 
with  poison  gas.  There  was  so  much  ant- 
killing powder  on  the  floor  of  the  bathroom 
that  it  looked  like  the  sands  of  Omaha  Beach. 
We  bombed,  we  sprayed,  we  cut  off  escape 
routes.  They  always  came  back. 

Water  beetles — essentially  three-inch 
cockroaches — were  more  difficult.  You 
couldn't  step  on  them  because  the  audible 
crunch  would  haunt  you  for  days.  Once  I took  real  pains  to  avoid  the  sound:  1 nabbed  one 
under  a paper  cup,  carefully  slid  an  index  card  beneath  the  cup  and  a sandwich  bag  over  the 
whole  contraption,  then  carried  the  offender  out  to  the  dump- 
ster. Still,  other  invaders  made  it  over  the  battlements  of 
our  haphazard  fort. 

Yet  Knox  Box  life  had  its  rewards:  On  days  when 
you  could  sit  in  the  backyard  pretending  to  study  • - • - • • 

and  be  distracted  by  the  warm  sun,  or  someone 
playing  the  guitar,  or  singing,  or  laughing,  the 
living  was  easy.  — Kim  A.  O'Connell,  A&H,  '92 


Kim  O'Connell  writes  to  us  from  her  current  digs  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  works  as  a writer  for  an 
environmental  magazine.  O'Connell  says  of  her  Knox 
Box  experience:  "It  contributed  immeasurably  to  some  of 
my  favorite  memories  of  the  University  of  Maryland."  And 
while  she  returns  to  College  Park  often,  O'Connell  admits, 
regrettably,  to  not  stepping  foot  in  a Knox  Box  since  graduation  day. 
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Sandra  Philpott,  ARHU,  is  vice  chair 
of  the  Wheatfield  Township  Planning 
Commission,  chair  of  the  Perry  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Committee,  member  of 
the  Perry  Council  of  the  Arts  and  a 
member  of  the  Susquenita  Strategic 
Plan  Core  Committee. 

Don  A.  Vroblesky,  CMPS,  is  a 
research  geochemist  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  He  has  been  chief 
of  several  research  projects  in  the  field 
of  contaminant  hydrology. 

'79 

Paul  Courson,  JOUR,  won  the  fall 
Excellence  in  Financial  Journalism 
award  for  his  AP  Network  News  fea- 
ture, "Special  Assignment:  Airplane 
Liability."  The  award  is  presented  by 
the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  reporting  on  business 
and  financial  issues.  Courson  super- 
vises coverage  of  business  and  con- 
sumer news  and  features  on  AP's 
radio  and  television  wires  and  on  AP's 
radio  networks.  He  is  also  responsible 
for  the  radio  networks'  "Consumer 
Watch"  program. 

'80 

Douglas  Arion,  CMPS,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  '84, 
holds  the  patent  on  the  "Blast  Induced 
Emission  of  Radiation  Gage."  The 
gage  is  described  as  "an  optical  non- 
intrusive  detector  for  shock  environ- 
ments." Arion  is  one  of  six  American 
experts  on  nuclear  effects. 

Diana  Klybert,  JOUR,  a Coast  Guard- 
licensed  captain  and  certified  diver, 
was  a member  of  the  1995  America's 
Cup  women's  team. 

Howard  Lippin,  JOUR,  was  one  of 
nine  runners-up  in  a Father's  Day 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  Mouton 
Cadet.  He  entered  a poem  about  his 
father  and  was  awarded  dinner  for 
two  at  a fine  restaurant  in  his  home- 
town of  Norwalk,  Conn,  Lippin  is  the 
advertising  manager  of  New  Hermes 
Inc.,  a Norwalk  manufacturer  of 
engraving  equipment. 
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Kent  Roberts,  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  is  a 
designer/ illustrator  at  the  Beistle  Co. 
in  Shippensburg,  Pa.  Roberts,  who 
taught  art  at  the  Washington  County 
Career  Studies  Center  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  for  14  years,  says  that  his  hobby 
of  drawing  caricatures  turned  into  a 
profession. 

Cheri  Wilczek,  AGRI,  is  president  of 
the  newly  formed  ClinAudits  in  Kin- 
nelon,  N.J.,  which  specializes  in  Phase 
l-FV  Clinical  Research  Quality  Assur- 
ance Auditing  and  Consulting. 

'81 

Yerker  J.O.  Andersson,  BSOS,  Ph.D., 
was  nominated  by  President  Clinton 
to  serve  as  a member  of  the  National 
Coimcil  on  Disability.  Andersson  is 
the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Deaf 
Studies  at  Gallaudet  University  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Kevin  Ayesh,  ARHU,  M.A.,  D.M.A. 
'90,  is  the  lead  instructor  of  the  Associ- 
ate in  Pine  Arts  Degree  at  Blue  Ridge 
Community  College  in  Hooterville, 
N.C.  The  two-year  program  is 
designed  for  students  who  will  trans- 
fer to  a four-year  school  to  major  in 
music. 

Dwight  Horsey,  UGS,  was  recently 
named  assistant  director  of  financial 
aid  at  Millersville  University  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  also  working  toward 
his  master's  degree  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

'82 

Leslie  Gromis,  BSOS,  was  appointed 
as  director  of  public  liaison  on  Penn- 
sylvania Governor  Tom  Ridge's  senior 
management  team. 

'83 

Laura  A.  Berberian,  BMGT,  was 
named  retirement  plan  specialist  in  the 
Alexandria,  Va.,  office  of  Legg  Mason 
Wood  Walker  Inc. 

Renee  Brimfield,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  was 
recently  named  the  principal  of  John 
T.  Baker  Middle  School  in  Damascus, 
Md.  Brimfield  was  previously  at 
Poolesville  Middle/Senior  High 
School.  She  has  been  with  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Public  School  System 
for  12  years. 


James  O'Malley,  BSOS,  is  co-founder 
of  HGO  Technology  Inc.,  a software 
engineering  firm  in  Wheeling,  W.Va. 
The  company  grew  from  a three-per- 
son staff  with  sales  of  $150,000  in  1986, 
to  a staff  of  35  with  $1.9  million  in 
sales  in  less  than  10  years. 

Cheryl  Stewart,  BMGT,  president  of 
C.L.  Sfewart  &'Co.  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
recently  passed  the  Certified  Pinancial 
Planner  Board  exam.  Stewart  founded 
her  firm,  which  specializes  in  tax-sav- 
ing strategies  for  small  business,  in 
1987.  She  is  a volunteer  audit  reviewer 
for  the  United  Way  of  Central  Mary- 
land and  a member  of  the  Arme  Arun- 
del Trade  Council. 

'84 

Bill  Graf,  JOUR,  was  the  producer  for 
ESPN's  coverage  of  the  1994  NHL 
Stanley  Cup  Finals  which  received  a 
1995  Cable  Ace  Award  for  best  sports 
events  coverage  special. 

Lendell  Jones,  UGS,  was  appointed 
assistant  supervisor  of  the  Delaware 
River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission 
for  the  Easton-Phillipsburgh  area. 
Jones,  who  is  employed  by  Roadway 
Express,  was  previously  the  superc’i- 
sor  of  inbound  operations. 


Christ  Superstar  and  as  a singer-dancer 
at  the  Radio  City  Christmas  shows  for 
three  years. 

'86 

Nancy  Elson-Zacune,  BSOS,  M.A.,  is  a 
licensed  audiologist  and  hearing  aid 
dispenser  at  Del  Minelli's  Hearing 
Center  in  Newton,  N.J. 

H.  Georg  Fuhs, 

LFSC,  a lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  recent- 
ly received  an  M.S.  in 
Information  Technol- 
ogy Management  at 
the  Naval  Postgradu- 
ate School,  Monterey, 

Calif.  His  next  assignment  will  be  as 
operations  officer  on  U.S.S.  VJhidbey 
Island  homeported  at  the  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va. 

Kenneth  M.  Griffin,  BSOS,  joined  the 
trust  department  of  Westport  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  as  vice  president.  He  is  a 
trust  officer  and  the  director  of  fiducia- 
ry and  asset  management  administra- 
tion. Griffin  also  is  a board  member  of 
the  Estate  Planning  Council  of  Lower 
Fairfield  County,  a certified  trust  and 
financial  advisor,  and  a member  of  the 
American  and  Cormecticut  Bankers 
associations. 


David  B.  Mitchell,  PUAF,  M.S.,  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  State  Police.  He  was  previ- 
ously the  chief  of  police  of  Prince 
George's  County.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Contemporary  Police  Practices  in 
Domestic  Violence  Cases:  Arresting 
the  Abuser:  Is  it  Enough?",  which  was 
published  in  The  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Crhninology. 

Robert  J.  Mosier,  JOUR,  was  named 
editor  of  the  Maryland  Gazette,  a fw'ice- 
weekly  newspaper  published  by  Capi- 
tal-Gazette Newspapers.  He  has  been 
employed  by  the  company  for  seven 
years,  first  as  a sports  editor  of  the 
Maryland  Gazette  and  later  as  high 
school  sports  editor  and  copy  editor  at 
the  Capital. 

Preston  Sampson,  ARHU,  is  an  artist 
whose  art  was  featured  in  an  exhibit 
at  the  Ascension  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Constance  Walker,  HUEC,  custom 
designs  wedding  gowns  from  her 
home-based  shop  in  Frederick,  Md. 


Diamondback  photographer 
Scott  Suchman,  1988 


Susan  S.  Kim,  BMGT,  a specialist  in 
pediatrics,  has  joined  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Fairmont  Clinic,  a multi-special- 
ty provider  of  health  care  serving  the 
residents  of  North  Central  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


Andi  Hopkins,  ARHU,  played  the 
role  of  Gad's  wife  in  Joseph  and  the 
Amazing  Technicolor  Dreamcoat  at  the 
Lyric  Theater.  The  musical  retells  the 
Biblical  story  of  Joseph  and  his  1 1 
brothers  at  the  time  of  Pharaoh.  Hop- 
kins has  appeared  in  On  the  Town  at 
Arena  Stage;  Singing  in  the  Rain,  Jesus 


Susan  Miller,  BSOS,  M.A.,  an  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  Northern  Illi- 
nois University  in  DeKalb,  received 
the  Outstanding  New  Scholar  Award 
from  the  American  Society  of  Crimi- 
nology, Division  on  Women  and 
Crime. 


Michael  Faircloth,  ARHU,  is  a pianist 
who  has  released  five 
albums  of  his 
arrangements 
of  fraditional 
hymns  and 
other  songs, 
and  performs 
about  100 
shows  a year. 
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Craig  Campbell,  EDUC,  was  named 
loss  property  control  manager  for  the 
Harleysville  Insurance  Companies 
headquartered  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
duties  include  providing  loss  control 
technical  expertise  and  support  to 
branch  offices,  agents  and  policy 
holders. 

Michael  L.  Donahue,  UGS,  is  a part- 
ner with  Hildebrand  and  Noll  Associ- 
ates Inc.,  a hazardous-materials  con- 
sulting firm.  He  also  teaches  fire  and 
arson  investigation  at  Montgomery 
College  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Joe  Grimes,  ARHU,  was  named  direc- 
tor of  membership  of  the  National 
Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm  Association. 
He  was  previously  director  of  member 
relations  for  the  Telecommunications 
Industry  Association.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives. 


Big-time  rocking  fundraiser  at 
Hornbake  Mall,  1993 


Seth  Statler,  BMGT,  M.B.A.,  joined 
Rep.  Steny  Hoyer's  (D-Md.)  office  staff 
as  an  associate  staff  member  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  He  was 
previously  a deputy  projects  director 
for  Sen.  Paul  Sarbanes  (D-Md.). 


Kelly  K.  Walter,  HUEC,  is  the  owner 
of  Nabbs  Creek  Cafe  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md. 
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Bethany  Adams,  ARHU,  was  named 
Employee  of  the  Year  at  WGMB-TV, 
the  Fox  affiliate  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  She 
is  an  account  executive  at  the  station. 


Julie  Leigh  Gackenbach,  BMGT, 
M.B.A.,  was  recently  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Park 
Concessions  Inc.  She  was  previously  a 
senior  tax  specialist  with  the  U.S. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Lisa  Harty,  BSOS,  was  pro- 
moted to  operations  manager  of  Sum- 
mit Bank's  Martinsville,  N.J.,  branch 
office.  She  is  responsible  for  managing 
all  aspects  of  the  branch's  internal 
operations  and  all  branch  personnel. 
Harty  is  a member  of  the  Somerset 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Mar- 
tinsville Focus  Group. 


Matthew  A.  Hein,  BMGT,  M B A.,  was 
selected  as  the  new  director  of  statisti- 
cal and  information  services  of  the 
Beer  Institute.  His  duties  include;  col- 
lection of  the  data  and  the  preparation 
of  statistical  reports,  projections  and 
economic  forecasts  for  the  beer  indus- 
try; the  collection  of  national  and  state 
reports  for  publication;  and  the  com- 
pilation of  federal  and  excise  tax 
rates  and  their  impact  on  sales. 


E.  William  Quinette,  EDUC, 
Ph.D.,  is  the  new  dean  of 
academic  affairs  at  Central 
Pennsylvania  Business 
School  in  Sumerdale.  His 
duties  include  curriculum 
development  and  mainte- 


Randall B.  Ellis, 
BMGT,  recently 
joined  the  accounting 
staff  of  Phibbs, 
Burkholder,  Geisert 
& Huffman  in  Har- 
risonburg,Va. 


nance  as  well  as  supervision  and  train- 
ing of  faculty  members.  He  formerly 
was  an  assistant  professor  in  the  ele- 
mentary/secondary education  depart- 
ment at  Lock  Haven  University. 

Johan  M.  Trumpy,  BSOS,  was  named 
assistant  vice  president  for  Annapolis 
Bank  and  Trust,  In  his  new  position  he 
will  concentrate  on  providing  financial 
services  to  small  and  medium  size  busi- 
nesses in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md. 

Gwen  M.  White,  LFSC,  M.S.,  joined 
the  division  of  soil  conservation  of  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  as  T-by-2000  lake  and  river 
enhancement  program  biologist.  T-by- 
2000  is  a state-funded  initiative  aimed 
at  reducing  soil  erosion  and  resulting 
sedimentation  throughout  Indiana  to 
tolerable  limits  by  the  year  2000.  White 
will  oversee  water  quality  monitoring 
efforts  and  comment  for  the  division 
on  lake  permit  applications. 
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Robert  A.  Nardone,  BSOS,  was  named 
senior  loan  officer  of  the  Summit 
Mortgage  Co.  in  Cranford,  N.J.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bar  Association. 

Lisa  Foulke  Pline,  M B. A,,  joined 
Telecommunications  Systems'  net- 
work services  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  as  a 
sales  and  marketing  manager.  She  was 
previously  with  Chun  King  Corporation 
in  Cambridge,  Md.  Pline  is  member  of 
the  American  Marketing  Association. 

John  L.  Yeatman,  BMGT,  was  promot- 
ed to  senior  accountant  at  McLean, 
Koehler,  Sparks  & Hammond  in  Mary- 
land. He  is  a member  of  the  firm's 
accounting  and  auditing  group. 


Perry  L.  Fri,  ARHU,  was  appointed 
director  of  distribution  and  operations 
at  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association. 


Patrick  Harris, 

ENGR,  was  elected 
president  of  the 
Chesapeake  Chapter 
of  the  Maryland  Soci- 
ety of  Professional 
Engineers  for  the 
June  1995  to  May  1996  term.  Harris  is 
a magnetic  test  engineer  for  ManTech 
Systems  Engineering  Corporation,  a 
NASA  contractor  at  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Greenbelt,  Md. 


Jeremy  D.  Katz,  BSOS,  joined  the 
National  Abandoned  Property  Pro- 
cessing Corporation  in  New  York  as  a 
marketing  analyst.  Prior  to  joining  the 
corporation,  Katz  was  a business  oper- 
ations manager  for  the  Onyx  Group,  a 
defense  industry  consulting  firm  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 


Lance  G.  Richardson,  A&H,  was 
named  an  associate  attorney  with 
Kopen  & Quick,  LLP.  He  will  be  work- 
ing in  the  areas  of  general  civil  and 
criminal  litigation  and 
family  law. 
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Jennifer  M.  Little,  BSOS,  received  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal.  She  was 
cited  for  meritorious  service  while 
serving  as  an  assistant  administrator  at 
the  Naval  Air  Facility,  El  Centro,  Calif. 
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Thomas  McDermott,  ENGR,  was 
named  the  director  of  financial  aid  at 
the  handover  campus  of  the  Lincoln 
1 Technical  Institute. 
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Seema  Verma,  LFSC,  was  promoted  to 
project  director  for  HIV /AIDS,  at  the 
Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials,  which  represents  the 
chief  executive  health  officer  in  the  50 
states  and  territories. 
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Mela  Kucera,  JOUR,  M.A.,  publica- 
tions manager  at  Bowie  State  Universi- 
ty, was  selected  to  co-chair  the  Nation- 
al Capital  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America's  Task 
Force  on  Women.  Her  thesis,  "Doing  It 
All:  Why  Women  Public  Relations 
Managers  Tend  to  Fulfill  Both  the 
Managerial  and  Technical  Roles,"  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  Institute  for  Public 
Relations  Research  and  Education's 
1994  Master  Thesis  Competition. 

Adam  J.  Parker, 

ARHU,  was  recently 
appointed  by  His 
Eminence  William 
Cardinal  Keeler, 

Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, to  study  theol- 
ogy at  the  Pontifical  North  American 
College  at  the  Vatican  beginning  fall 
1995.  He  will  complete  his  studies 
there  in  June  2000. 


Cruising  College 
Park  in  1989 


Your  University  of  Mary- 
land Alumni  Association  is 
on  its  way  to  building  one  of 
the  best  alumni  associations  in 
the  country,  one  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud.  With  more 
than  18,000  members  and  an 
impressive  array  of  benefits  and 
services,  we’ve  made  great 
progress  over  the  past  six  years. 
But  we’ve  still  got  a long  way 
to  go  to  catch  up  other  univer- 
sities like  North  Carolina — 
which  has  almost  56,000  mem- 
bers— and  Penn  State  with 
more  than  120,000!  That’s  why 
we’ve  launched  our  1995  mem- 
bership drive,  “Building  the 
Terrapin  Spirit”. 

Our  goal  is  to  exceed 
20,000  members  by  July  1996, 
and  we  believe  we  can  do  it. 
We’ll  be  reaching  out  to  Mary- 
land alumni  by  hosting  events 
in  major  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, increasing  communication, 
and  more  importantly,  hy  ask- 
ing for  your  help.  Just  think,  if 
each  of  our  members  encour- 
aged just  one  fellow  alumnus  to 
join  the  Alumni  Association 
we’d  almost  double  our  goal! 

So,  pass  this  application  on  to  a 
friend  or  send  a gift!  You’ll  be 
playing  a very  important  part 
in  helping  to  build  the  Ter- 
rapin spirit. 


NAME 

DEGREE 

MAJOR/COLLEGE 

YEAR 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

PHONE 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

CH  Single:  $25  CH  Joint:  $35 

List  spouse’s  full  name,  including  given  name,  if  applicable. 


ml  My  check  is  enclosed.  PUase  make  check  payable  to  UMCP  Alumni  Associatioti. 
Please  charge:  D MasterCard  G VISA 

AMOUNT 

CREDIT  CARD'NUMBER  " 

CARDEXPIRATION  3ATE  " 

SIGNATURE  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD 

LIBRARY  PRIVILEGES  (OPTIONAL) 

SOCIAL  SECURITT  NUMBER 

sFoUSrS  SOCIAL  SECURITVN^^  “ 

MAIL  TOs  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association,  Office  of 
Alumni  Programs,  Rossborough  Inn,  College  Park,  MD  20742-5425, 
or  fax  your  application  to  301-314-9963. 

For  a brochure  call  (301)  405-4678  or  (800)  336-8621 
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Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 


Thursday,  October  19 

University  Theatre  presents  the 
musical  Hair  during  Homecoming 
Weekend.  Revisit  the  1960s  with 
beads,  flowers,  freedom  and  hippie 
happiness.  Af  8 p.m.  in  Tawes  The- 
atre. Repeat  performances  Oct.  20, 
21,  26,  27  and  28.  Matinee  perfor- 
mance at  2 p.m.,  Oct.  22.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-2202. 


Friday,  October  20 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
Encore  (Alumni  Concert).  A pro- 
gram of  six  dance  works  by  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
alumni  including  Marcy  SclisseTs 
"Once  a Little  Child"  recently  per- 
formed at  The  National  Holocaust 
Museum  and  Candice  Christakos 
Prosch's  "Incan  Song  Cycle"  based 
on  bas  relief  images  of  Peru.  At  8 
p.m.  in  the  Dorothy  Madden  The- 
ater, Dance  Building.  Repeat  perfor- 
mance on  Saturday,  Oct.  21.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-3198. 


Saturday,  October  21 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  Kandinsky  Trio.  Featuring 
guest  artist,  storyteller  Connie 
Regan-Blake.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Adult 
Education  and  Conference  Center. 
Pre-concert  seminar  at  6:30  p.m. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-403-4240. 

Thursday,  October  26 

The  University  of  Maryland 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 
with  conductor  John  E.  Wakefield. 
At  8 p.m.  in  the  Grand  Ballroom, 
Stamp  Student  Union.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-5542. 


Wednesday,  November  1 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  The  Digital 
Village:  Connectivity,  Interactivity 
and  Imagination.  Electronic  art  by 
eight  internationally  known  artists: 
Richard  Bolton,  Alan  Dunning,  Lynn 
Hershman,  Richard  Lowenberg, 
MANUAL  (Ed  Hill  and  Suzanne 
Bloom),  Christine  Tamblyn  and  Joan 
Truckenbrod.  Installation/perfor- 
mance by  the  Contemporary  Music 
Forum  featuring  new  compositions 
by  Prof.  Robert  Gibson  and  others  at 
the  reception  on  Thursday,  Nov.  2. 


The  exhibit  runs  through  Dec.  22. 
Free.  For  more  information  call  301- 
405-2763. 

Saturday,  November  4 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  Ensemble  Rebel.  French 
music  from  the  High  Baroque  for 
harpsichord  and  strings  from  their 
new  recording,  "L'lmmortelle."  At  the 
Adult  Education  and  Conference  Cen- 
ter at  8 p.m.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-403-4240. 

Sunday,  November  5 

University  of  Maryland  Chorus  pre- 
sents The  Heart  of  the  Romantic. 
Music  for  chorus  and  organ  by 
Brahms  and  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted by  Paul  Traver.  At  4 
p.m.  in  the  Memorial  Chapel. 
Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-5568. 


Kronos  Quartet 


Wednesday,  November  8 

University  Theatre  presents  Don't 
Use  My  Name.  A new  theater  piece 
about  lesbians,  gays  and  bisexuals 
and  the  love  and  hate  of  coming  out. 
At  8 p.m.  in  the  Pugliese  Theatre  in 
the  Tawes  Fine  Arts  Building.  Repeat 
performances  Nov.  9-11, 14-18.  Mati- 
nee performance  at  2 p.m.,  Nov.  12. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-2201. 


Saturday,  November  1 1 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Kronos  Quartet.  At  8 
p.m.  in  Lisner  Auditorium,  George 
Washington  University.  Pre-concert 
seminar  at  6:30  p.m.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-403-4240. 


High  Power  Art 


Visual  power  and  social  commentary 
characterize  the  groundbreaking  works  of  eight  artists 
featured  in  the  exhibition.  Digital  Village:  Connectivity, 
Interactivity  and  Imagination,  at  The  Art  Gallery,  November  1 
through  December  22.  In  "America's  Finest,"  San  Francisco 
artist  Lynn  Hershman  reconfigures  a replica  of  an  M-16  rifle 
into  an  interactive  sculpture  about  violence. 


Monday,  November  13 

Music  at  Memorial  Chapel  presents 
The  Generics,  an  all-male  University 
of  Maryland  student  a capella  cho- 
rus. At  7:15  p.m.  in  the  Memorial 
Chapel.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301-314-9866. 

Tuesday,  November  14 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
Maryland  Dance  Ensemble,  a pro- 
gram of  dances  by  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  department.  At  8 p.m.  in 
the  Dorothy  Madden  Theater  in  the 
Dance  Building.  Repeat  perfor- 
mances Nov.  15, 16  and  17.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-3198. 

Saturday,  November  18 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  Tafelmusik  Baroque 
Orchestra.  Featuring  guest  artists 
Linda  Mabbs,  soprano,  and  James 
McDonald,  tenor.  At  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  8 p.m.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  call  301- 
403-4240. 


Thursday,  December  7 

University  Theatre  presents  Shake- 
speare's Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Repeat 
performances  on  Dec.  8 and  9.  Mati- 
nee performance  at  2 p.m.,  Dec.  10. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-2201. 

Saturday,  December  9 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  Ensemble  Project  Ars 
Nova.  Seasonal  music  from  medieval 
England  and  Burgundy.  At  8 p.m.  in 
Annunciation  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.  Pre-concert  seminar  at  6:30  p.m. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-403-4240. 

Monday,  December  11 

Music  at  Memorial  Chapel  presents 
the  City  of  College  Park  50th 
Anniversary  Concert.  At  8 p.m.  in 
the  Memorial  Chapel.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301-314-9866. 

Friday,  December  15 

University  of  Maryland  Chorus  pre- 
sents Handel's  Messiah.  Featuring 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 


University  of  Maryland 
Men's  Basketball  Schedule 
(Nov.  '9&-Jan.  '961 
Date  Opponent 


Friday, 
October  20 

Emeritus 

Luncheon. 

For  alumni 
who  have  grad- 
uated 50  years 
ago  or  more. 

For  more  infor- 
mation call  800- 
336-8627  or  301- 
405-4674. 


Class  of  1945  50th 
reunion.  Highlights 
include  induction  into  the 
Emeritus  Club,  a reunion  din- 
ner, a campus  tour,  brunch  at  the 
President's  residence,  as  well  as 
other  Homecoming  events  on  Satur- 
day, Oct.  21.  For  more  information 
call  800-336-8627  or  301-405-4674. 

Saturday,  October  21 

The  University  of  Maryland  Alumni 
Association  presents  the  6th  Annual 
Homecoming  Tent  Party  on  Denton 


November 
13,  Monday* 
20,  Monday* 
24,  Friday 

27,  Monday 


December 


2,  Saturday 


3,  Sunday 


6,  Wednesday 


9,  Saturday 


13,  Wednesday 


23,  Saturday 


28,  Thursday 

January 

3,  Wednesday 


6,  Saturday 


9,  Tuesday 


13,  Saturday 


17,  Wednesday 


20,  Saturday 


24,  Wednesday 


28,  Sunday 


Court  Authority 
Australian  National  Team 
Kentucky  (at  Springfield 
Civic  Center,  Springfield,  Mass.) 
Towson  State  (at 


Massachusetts  (at  Franklin  National 
Bank  Classic/US  Air  Arena) 

Florida  or  George  Washington  (at  Franklin 
National  Bank  Classic/US  Air  Arena) 
Howard 

UCLA  (at  the  Pond  in  Anaheim/ 


Wooden  Classic) 


Rider 


American 


Maryland-Eastern  Shore 


at  Georgia  Tech 


North  Carolina 


Florida  State 


at  Wake  Forest 


Delaware  State 


N.C.  State 


Clemson 


at  Duke 


Saturday, 

November  18 

Football  Pre-game  Party.  Before  the 
Terps  take  on  Florida  State,  at  Talla- 
hassee. Admission  charged.  For  more 


"Tales  of  Appalachia" 
painting  by  Beth  Shively  for 
the  Kandinsky  Trio 


Thursday,  November  30 

The  University  of  Maryland  Concert 
Band  with  director  L.  Richmond 
Sparks.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Grand  Ball- 
room, Stamp  Student  Union.  Free. 

For  more  information  call 
301-405-5542. 

Tuesday,  December  5 

The  University  of  Maryland  Sym- 
phonic Wind  Ensemble  30th 
Anniversary  Concert,  with  director 
John  E.  Wakefield.  At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-5542. 


RIC.HT  PHOTO  COURTTSY  OF  K.YRRN  M,\RIF  M,\RMF.R 


conducted  by  Peter  Bay,  '78.  At  8:30 
p.m.  at  the  Kermedy  Center,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Repeat  performance  on 
Dec.  16  and  18.  Matinee  performance 
2 p.m.,  Dec.  17.  Admission  charged. 
For  information  call  202-467-4600. 

Wednesday,  January  17 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Les  Jolies 
Femmes  d'Edouard  de  Beaumont. 
Exhibition  of  19th  century  lithographs 
which  present  satirical  caricatures 
about  gender  roles  and  relations  in 
France  during  the  Second  Republic 
and  Second  Empire.  The  exhibit  runs 
through  March  3.  Free.  For  more 
information  cal!  301-405-2763. 

Saturday,  January  20 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  David  Owen  Norris,  piano. 
At  8 p.m.  in  the  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-403-4240. 

Friday,  January  26 

University  of  Maryland  Chorus  pre- 
sents Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  and 
Schoenberg's  Kol  Nidre.  Featuring 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Leon  Botstein.  At  8 
p.m.  at  the  Lincoln  Center,  New 
York  City.  Admission  charged.  For 
information  call  212-721-6500. 


Beach  at  11  a.m.  until  kickoff  of  the 
Maryland  vs.  Clemson  game  at  1:30 
p.m.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
Information  call  301-405-4677.  To 
order  football  tickets  call  the  ticket 
office  at  301-314-7070. 

Saturday,  November  4 

Football  Pre-game  Party.  Before  the 
Terps  take  on  North  Carolina  State, 
at  Raleigh.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  1 -800-336-8627. 


information  call  1-800-336-8627. 

Saturday,  December  9 

Basketball  Pre-game  Reception. 
Before  the  Terps  join  the  action  at  the 
John  Wooden  Classic,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-336-8627. 

Ensemble  Rebel  performs 
High  Baroque  French  music. 
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This  pencil  on 
paper  drawing 
{Untitled,  1994)  is 
one  in  a series, 
which  Hsin-Hsi 
Chen  describes 
as  a visual  diary 
of  her  life.  Of  the 
high-back  chair,  a 
frequently  seen 
image  in  her  art- 
work, Chen  says, 
"That's  me." 


FINDING  HER  PATH 


Hsin-Hsi  Chen's  drawings  integrate  Eastern  and  Western  symbolic  form  and  style. 
Upon  graduation  in  1992  with  a Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  from  Taiwan's  Tunghai 
University,  Hsin-Hsi  Chen  worked  for  one  year  in  her  native  Taiwan  as  a magazine 
illustrator  and  art  editor  in  advance  of  pursuing  her  ultimate  goal — to  study  and  work 
in  the  United  States.  Currently  an  M.F.A.  student  in  drawing,  Chen  expects  to  com- 
plete her  studies  at  the  University  of  Maryland  next  spring.  After  that,  she's  consider- 
ing both  teaching  and  illustrating  as  career  choices,  or  a combination  of  the  two.  Says 
Chen;  "1  won't  limit  myself.  1 will  go  wherever  there's  a good  opportunity." 
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Created  in  precious  Gold  for  all  time. 

You  can  choose  from  magnificent  Signet  Rings  in  different  styles  for  men  and 
women  beautifully  crafted  in  either  10  karat  or  14  karat  gold.  And,  there  is  a striking 
Alumni  Pendant  in  14  karat  gold  with  a matching  chain. 

From  original  design  to  careful  hand-finishing,  more  than  60  expert  jewelr}' 
craftsmen  contribute  their  skills  to  the  creation  of  a single  ArtCarved  piece.  Then,  to 
make  the  ring  truly  unique,  it  will  be  individually  personalized  for  each  alumnus. 
You  are  entitled  to  special  premier  prices  of  this  Alumni  Signet  Jewelry.  The 
women's  ring,  for  instance,  may  be  purchased  for  as  little  as  $24.90  a month  with  no  down  payment  using  the  convenient  monthly  install- 
ment plan.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  it  may  be  returned  within  15  days  after  delivery  for  exchange  or  refund;  rings  will  be  sized  to  your 
satisfaction  at  no  cost  during  your  first  year  of  ownership.  The  exceptional  ArtCarved  warranty  guarantees  that  your  ring  or  pendant  will  be 
free  from  defects  in  workmanship  or  materials  for  the  life  of  the  jewelry. 


Official  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Signet  Jewelry 

By  exclusive  arrangement,  the  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association  has 
commissioned  the  master  jewelers  of  ArtCarved  to  design  its  official  Alumni 
Signet  Jewelry,  which  features  an  authentic  recreation  of  the  university's  seal. 


Keep  the  memori/  brilliantly  alive. 

You'll  enjoy  showing  your  gold  Signet  Ring  or  Alumni  Pendant  to  friends  and  family,  and  sharing  with  them  the  memories  it  recalls.  And 
you'll  prize  this  honored  emblem  of  your  college  days... always. 


FOR  GUARANTEED  HOLIDAY  DELIVERY,  ALL  ORDERS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  DECEMBER  1, 1995. 


FASTEST  WAY  TO  ORDER  - CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-292-4345 

University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Signet  Jewelry  - P.  O.  Box  149056/Alumni  Dept.  Austin,  Texas  78714-9056 
Please  commission  the  following  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Signet  Ring(s)  or  Pendant(s). 

RING  SIZE 

Free  Ring  Engraving.  Please  print  clearly.  (No  engraving  is  available  on  the  pendant.) 
Must  be  limited  to  no  more  than  18  characters  including  spaces  and  punctuation. 


Please  print  clearly. 


Full  Name Work  Phone  # ( ) Home  Phone  # { ) 

Address City State Zip  Code. 

Shipping  Address  City State Zip  Code. 


1 wish  to  pay  for  my  Alumni  Signet  Jewelry  as  follows: 

□ BY  ENCLOSING  MY  CHECK  FOR  FULL  PAYMENT,  plus  applicable  taxes  and  shipping  charges.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  ArtCaix'ed. 

□ BY  CHARGING  THE  FULL  AMOUNT  TO  MY  CREDIT  CARD.  □ Visa  □ MasterCard  □ American  Express  □ Discover 

Full  Account  No.  Exp.  Mo. Yr.  Signature 

□ BY  TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  ARTCARVED'S  CONVENIENT  10-PAYMENT  MONTHLY  INSTALLMENT  PLAN.»»: 

□ Charge  my  credit  card  indicated  above  each  month  □ Send  me  a bill  monthly 

If  you  are  taking  advantage  of  the  monthly  installment  plan,  please  provide  the  following  information: 

Purchaser's  Social  Security  Number:  

Former  address  if  you  have  lived  at  your  current  address  less  than  2 years:  

’’Orders  are  subject  to  acceptance  by  ArtCarved.  There  is  no  finance  charge  and  the  total  for  the  ten  installments  is  equal  to  the  single  payment  price.  The 
shipping  and  handling  charge  will  be  added  to  the  first  installment,  and  appropriate  state  and  local  taxes  will  be  added  to  all  monthly  installments.  If  any 
portion  of  any  installment  is  unpaid,  the  entire  balance  shall,  at  ArtCarved's  discretion,  become  immediately  due. 


Quantity 

Price’ 

Men's  Signet  Ring  (313L)  lOK  Gold 

$299 

Men's  Signet  Ring  (313L)  14K  Gold 

$399 

Women's  Signet  Ring  (313XS)  lOK  Gold 

$249 

Women's  Signet  Ring  (313XS)  14K  Gold 

$299  . 

Women's  Pendant  (878LP)  14K  Gold 

$259 

University  of  Maryland 


Homecoming 
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TAILGATE  UNDER  THE  BIG  TENT 

Maryland  vs.  Clemson 

October  21,  1995 


Come  back  to  campus  for 
an  exciting  weekend  of  fun, 
reminiscing  and,  of  course, 
Maiyland  football. 

Join  us  before  the  game  at 
the  6th  Annual  Homecoming 
Tent  Party,  from  11  a.m.  until 
the  1:30  p.m.  kickoff. 

Lots  of  food,  fun  and  entertain- 
ment for  eveiyone! 

Tickets  $12.00  in  advance, 
$14.00  at  the  door.  Children 
under  12  FREE! 


UNIVERSm'  OF  MARYLAND 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


For  more  information  about  the  Tent  Party  and  other  Homecoming  Activities,  call  (301)  405-4678  or  (800)  336-8627. 
The  Alumni  Tent  Party  is  co-sponsored  by  FIRST USA. 


I 


Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 

Address  correction  requested 


Lauren  R.  Brown,  Curator 
Archives  and  Manuscripts 
Mckeldin  Library, 

University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742-7011 
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